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The motorist was quite certain that he 
had not been exceeding the speed limit, 
so he was astonished when the village con- 
stable held up his hand and brought the car 


to a standstill. “I say,” protested the driv- 
er, “I wasn’t going more than 10 miles an 
hour. I swear it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the officer. 
“I wasn’t worrying about that, but I’d be 
obliged if you could spare me a little gas- 
oline. I’m going to a wedding tomorrow, 
and I want to clean my gloves.” 


When the government was re-surveying 
the boundary line between Missouri and 
Arkansas, one of the surveyors happened 
to stop at a small farm owned by a widow. 
She wanted to know, “What are you all 
doin’ down here?” 

“We are re-surveying the line between 
Arkansas and Missouri. You are now living 
in Arkansas.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to live in Arkansas. 
They tell me everybody in Arkansas is dyin’ 
of malaria fever. You just put that line 
right back where it was.” 


A Negro called upon an old friend, who 
received him in a rocking chair and con- 
tinued to rock himself to and fro in a most 
curious way. “Yo’ ain’t sick, is yo’, Har- 
rison?” asked the caller anxiously. 

“No, Ah ain’t sick, Mose,” said Harrison. 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which the caller gazed wide-eyed at the 
rocking figure. “Den,” continued Mose, 
“why does yo’ rock yo’self dat way all de 
time?” 

Harrison explained: “Yo’ know Bill Blott? 
Well, he sold me a silver watch cheap, an’ 
if Ah stops moving like dis, dat watch 
don’t go!”—Tid-Bits. 


A young man went into a music store 
the other day and said to the clerk: “Have 
you got a song called ‘You Carry Your Bar- 
nacles Hither and Thither’?” 

“Do you know who wrote it?” 

The young man shook his head. 

After a search that lasted a quarter of 
an hour, the clerk said: “I am afraid I can’t 
locate it. Do you know the publisher?” 

“No,” the young man replied. “In fact, 
I am not certain there is a song like that at 
all. I dreamed about it the other night and 
I just wanted to find out.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


The dentist had finished work on Mrs. 
Albertson’s back tooth and had handed her 
a mirror in order that she might observe 
the result. Then he went on with his task 
with respect to the other teeth, repeating 
his performance with the mirror when 
each tooth had been filled. Finally, when 
the job was complete, and she handed back 
the mirror, he said: “Well, madam, how 
do they look to you?” 

“How do they look to me?” she repeated. 

“Yes; the teeth I have just filled.” 

“Oh, I forgot about the teeth!” she ex- 
claimed, reaching for the mirror. 

“What did you look at each time I gave 
you the mirror?” 

“Why, my hair, of course!” 


“Want to join the Legion, buddy?” asked 
a Legionaire of a husky young man of about 
his own age. 

“Can’t; wasn’t in the service.” 

“Why weren’t you?” the veteran de- 
manded. 

“My intentions were good,” was the 
rather reluctant explanation. “I went to a 
recruiting office where they put me in a 
room and told me to take off my clothes. 
A doctor walked up to me, looked at me 


kinda hard, an’ then thumped me on the 
chest. I wasn’t in the habit of letting 
strangers get rough with me, so I thumped 
his chest—an’ I didn’t get out of the hos- 
pital until the war was over.”’—Legion 
Weekly. 


Lorna, singing at piano—Do you notice 
how badly out of tune this piano is? 

Fred—No, I hadn’t noticed it—it harmo- 
nizes so well with your voice.—Christiania 
Tyrihans. 


First Lawyer—How did your client take 
his sentence? 

Second Lawyer—Not badly; it just fits in 
with the time when his 20-year endowment 
policy matures!—London Humorist. 


“How was Dobbs’s car smashed Ye 

“It seems he was going down Main street 
and called out, ‘Hey, Smith! Want a ride?’ ” 
—Life. a, 














Mr. Bjones, whose wife has fixed up a 
window box and planted it full of seeds— 
What have you planted here? 

Mrs. Bjones—I have planted 20 rows—all 
different. They are radishes, lettuce, onions, 
beets, spinach, cauliflower, cabbage, cante- 
lopes, watermelons, squashes, tomatoes, 
sweet corn, nasturtiums, zinnias, asters, 
petunias, cosmos, carnations, sweet peas 
and gladioluses. 

Mr. Bjones—Where are the potatoes, oats 
and wheat? 


“Tell me, Margaret,” said Mrs. MacGuire, 
“how do you and your husband get along 
together ?” 

“Very nicely indade,” replied Mrs. Mur- 
phy. “Here, Mrs. MacGuire, we’ve been 
married goin’ on seven months, and I 
haven’t had to call the police in but twice.” 

“Why didn’t you study your French les- 
son last night?” demanded Harry’s teacher 
when the hopeful gave no evidence of being 
prepared in this relation. 

“To tell the truth,” said Harry, “my throat 
was so sore that I could scarcely speak 
English.”—Boston Transcript. 

“How did you feel,” inquired the tourist, 
“when the cyclone wrecked your home and 
you found yourself sailing through the air 
on the wings of the wild wind, as it were, 
with the debris of your domicile whirling 
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about you? 





“Like a fly in a glass of soda-water, thank 


you,” replied the Kansas farmer. “I was 
present, but didn’t seem to have enough in- 
fluence to quiet the fuss.”—London Tit-Bits, 


Agatha—The climate of that place won’t 
suit Florence. 

Harriet—Where is she? 

Agatha—I haven’t the faintest 
Life. 


An Irishman came running down to a 
pier just as the steamer was starting. The 
boat had moved off some half-dozen yards, 


idea— 


so he took a flying leap and landed on the 
steamer head first. He lay stunned for two 
or three minutes, and when he came to the 
boat had gone the best part of a quarter 
of a mile. Raising his head and looking 
back, he said: “Jumping Jehosaphat, what 
a jump!”—Argonaut. 





Grace (showing Maxine her photograph) 
—Awful, isn’t it? 
Maxine—It’s a splendid likeness, though. 


Teacher—Who can tell me what Shylock 
was? 

Willie (sitting in a draught)—Ah Choo! 

Teacher—Correct.—Judge. 





OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 

“Willie!” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“What in the world are you pinching baby 
for? Let him alone!” 

“Oh, I ain’t doin’ nothin’! We’re only 
playing autos, and he’s the horn!”’—Bos- 
ton Post. 





A certain little boy was always worrying 
his mother with questions, a habit little 
boys seem to possess in a marked degree. 
One day he wanted to know why men were 
bald. 

“Because,” said his mother patiently, 
“they have so much work to do that their 
brains get tired, and they lose their hair.” 

“Oh,” said the young hopeful; “then | 
know why women don’t wear whiskers!” 

“Why, dear?” asked mother. 

“°Cos they have so much work of the 
jaw,” was the illuminating reply —London 
Tit-Bits. 





Alice’s mother was very ill and, calling 
the little girl to her bedside, she said: 
“Alice dear, what would you do if mother 
should die?” 

“Oh,” replied Alice after a moment’s 
thought, “I s’pose I’d have to spank myself.” 
—Country Gentleman. 





It was at a ex‘'dren’s picnic, and they 
were playing at farmyards, each youngster 
pretending to be his or her favorite animal. 
The woods echoed with grunting, barking, 
and crowing—but one little girl sat silent. 
“Why don’t you play?” asked one of the 
teachers. 

“I am playing,” she replied. 

“What are you, then?” 

“T’m a hen, and I’m laying an egg. When 
I’ve finished I will cackle.” 





“Mama, is it lunch time yet?” 

“No, darling, not for another hour.” 

“Well, then, my tummy must be fast.” 
—London Passing Show. 


BEGGING-LETTER WRITERS 


They beg to inquire and they beg to state, 

They beg to advise and they beg to relate; 

They beg to observe and they beg to men- 
tion, 

They beg to call your kind attention; 

They beg to remark and they beg to remind, 

They beg to inform and you wil! herein 
find; 

They beg to announce and they beg to 
intrude, 

They beg to explain and they beg to in- 
clude; 

They beg to acknowledge and they beg to 
reply, 

They beg to apologize, beg to deny; 

They reluctantly beg for a moment of time, 

They beg to submit you an offer sublime; 

Till I wish I could put the annoying array, 

Of beggars on horseback and send them 
away !—Carolyn Wells. 
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The Evolution of the Art of Writing 


terms as any means by which 

thoughts, ideas, facts or emotions 

are consciously communicated. In a 
more specific sense a language is the entire 
body of articulate utterances by which the 
members of any particular branch of the 
human family communicate with each oth- 
er. Philologists have advanced several dif- 
ferent theories to explain the origin of 
language. One, based on the Scriptural ac- 
count of the creation of man, is that lan- 
guage was a direct gift from the Creator, 
like sight, hearing etc. Amother is that 
man consciously invented it. A third—the 
most generally accepted—holds that it was 
a spontaneous product of human nature. 
The original language, necessarily very 
crude at first, is supposed by proponents of 
the latter theory to have begun with ges- 
ticulations and the utterance of the sim- 
plest sounds, perhaps imitations of sounds 
heard in nature and natural or instinctive 
utterances expressive of strong emotions. 

However it began there can be no doubt 
that since the first primitive gestures and 
vocal sounds language has never ceased to 
grow and develop, As tribes multiplied 
and began the natural process of expansion 
new dialects were developed. In many in- 
stances these, after- centuries of use, 
growth and. change, became distinct lan- 
guages, There is nothing to indicate, how- 
ever, that all languages originated from a 
single tongue developed in any particular 

ality. Rather, all evidence so far ad- 
luced tends to show that there were nu- 
merous different beginnings, each giving 
rise to different dialects and eventually 
different languages. 

Written language, in the words of the 
learned Webster, “is the representation of 
significant sounds by letters or characters, 
single or combined in words, arranged in 
due order according to usage.” The art of 
writing is the cornerstone on which rests 
the fabric of education and culture for it 
is through this medium that ideas, facts, 
theories ete, pertaining to all the realms, of 
human knowledge of past ages and past 
generations are passed along to succeeding 
generations. Educators long since came to 
recognize this fact—that is why we find 
writing a member of the time-honored 
trio of R’s, universally recognized as em- 
bracing the indispensable fundamentals of 
practical education. 

The imagination falters at any effort to 
picture the present state of civilization, 
the arts and sciences, had the race never 
evolved a system of using characters to put 
facts, ideas, sentiments, emotions etc. down 
in black and white for purposes of record 

* for communicating one with another. 
Indeed it is inconceivable that progressive, 
intelligent beings endowed with normal 
alertness and normal ingenuity should 
have failed to develop a system of writing 
‘ta very early period. From all the evi- 
cence at hand it appears that not long 
‘alter he learned to talk man did devise 
Characters for this purpose, crude and im- 
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perfect though they must necessarily have 
been at first. 

It has been suggested that the tracks of 
wild animals in sand, mud ete. first suggest- 
ed the feasibility of using signs and char- 
acters for recording and communicating 
knowledge and information. Certain it is 
that something of the kind gave rise to a 
crude system of writing which by a process 
of gradual improvement and refinement 
carried on during thousands of years was 
finally evolved into the art of writing and 
printing as it exists today. Thus was 
knowledge, without which human progress 
and development would be practically im- 
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possible, made cumulative. All of us there- 
fore are deeply indebted to all pioneer 
scribes and scholars who contributed to the 
good work in any way. 

The earliest writing was in the form of 
symbolic pictures or hieroglyphics. The 
Babylonians had a highly developed hier- 
oglyphic system some 5000 years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. How- 
ever, the writing of the ancient Egyptians, 
essentially the same, was more perfect and 
more ingenious, It is also more familiar 
to modern scholars. In pure hieroglyphics 
as used by the Egyptians figures of objects 
of nature and art were used in combination 
with certain mathematical and arbitrary 
symbols. Later came the hieratic or priest- 
ly writing in which most Egyptian litera- 
ture was written. In this system the sym- 
bols, for the most part modified hiero- 
glyphics, are hardly recognizable as figures 
of objects. Next came the demotic system 
of writing, derived directly from the hier- 
atic. The symbols of this system are still 
more obscured, having been simplified in 
the interest of speed and ease in writing. 

In one of our illustrations is shown a 
primitive symbol for “no” or negation, 


PRimiTiINE SiGN 


MEANING “No”, 
ONE (S EGYPTIAN, OTHER MayAn 


that on the left being Egyptian and that 
on the right Mayan, doubtless a modifica- 
tion of the Egyptian. The symbol was in- 
tended to represent the arms extended, 
hands open downward to imply “empty,” 
really an eloquent expression of the idea 
intended. More than 1000 other characters 
were used, consisting of pictures of ani- 


mals, plants etc. at first true to life but 
gradually becoming less and less like the 
originals. They were used practically the 
same as we use letters and words, being 
carved in stone, traced on plastic tablets of 
clay or painted with a reed pen dipped in 
ink on sheets of papyrus. The characters 
in hieroglyphic writings all face toward the 
beginning of the sentence and are placed 
together neatly so as to cover the space 
evenly. 

Our other illustration is a reproduction 
from the law of Hammurabi, Babylonian 
king who flourished about 2250 B. C. This 
law, which was promulgated long before 
the time of Moses, has been called the fore- 
runner of the Mosaic laws of the Hebrews 
which are similar in many respects. 

When hieroglyphic writing finally fell 
into disuse it was forgotten and for 18 cen- 
turies no-one was able to read the inscrip- 
tions on Egyptian monuments, temples, tab- 
lets etc. In 1799 a young French officer at- 
tached to the invading army which Napo- 
leon had led into Egypt found near Rosetti, 
a few miles distant from Alexandria, a slab 
of slate on which were inscriptions in 
Greek, hieroglyphic and demotic writing. 
This tablet, known since as the Rosetti 
stone, proved to. be a key to the language 
and writings of the ancient Egyptians, It 
thus disclosed much data of the greatest 
value and interest to historians. 

The Greek inscription on this stone which 
was found to be a decree of the priests 
in honor of Ptolemy V, issued in 195 B. C., 
contained a paragraph stating that a trans- 
lation in demotic language and one in the 
popular Egyptian tongue had been placed 
adjacent to it. Champollion the French 
scholar who had undertaken an intensive 
study of the inscriptions shrewdly guessed 
that the name of Ptolemy was contained 
within the cartouches or ovals which were 
repeated several times in the hieroglyphic 
inscription (scholars have since learned 
that the names of royal personages are al- 
ways so written). Characters used in writ- 
ing the name were compared with those in 
the name of Cleopatra in another inscrip- 
tion and thus the phonetic values of 12 
hieroglyphic. characters were ascertained. 
It is said that an English scholar, Dr. 
Young, working independently of Cham- 
pollion, accomplished the same results at 
about the same time. Step by step the 
names and values of other characters were 
worked out and thus the inscriptions and 
others written by the same system could 
be read. 

As the Pathfinder explained some time 
ago, the hieratic writing of the Egyptians 
was borrowed by the Phoenicians who pass- 
ed it along to the Greeks practically without 
change. Subsequently, at the time of the 
Hellenic migrations over the north shores 
of the Mediterranean, the system was in- 
troduced to the Romans. The latter im- 
proved it materially, evolving from it the 
Roman capitals which are used to this day 
in English, essentially the same as they 
were 2000 years ago. Shortly before the. 
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birth of Christ the Romans, finding the 
Gothic barbarians who inhabited northern 
and western Europe illiterate and able to 
keep records only by the crude method of 
knotting cords or notching sticks, took 
pity on them and taught them how to write 
and read the Roman letters. Thus was this 
improved system placed at the disposal of 
peoples destined ultimately to extend their 
authority over a vast part of the habitable 
globe and thus did the Roman letters attain 
a dominant position among the written lan- 
guages of the world. 

Because of their simplicity and the ease 
with which they may be written and read 
the Roman characters commend themselves 
wherever they are introduced. Consequent- 
ly they are more widely diffused than any 
others, being used throughout the New 
World and throughout Europe except in 
Kussia where the Slavonic alphabet is pre- 
ferred and to some extent in Germany 
where the Gothic black letter has the pret- 
erence. They are also standard throughout 
Australia and other lands under the Eng- 
lish flag. The Roman system’s nearest 
competitor in point of widespread use is 
the Arabic alphabet, used throughout cen- 
tral Asia, 

A number of the letters of our alphabet, 
as our previous article explained, are al- 
tered and modified forms of the primitive 
pictures or ideographs used thousands of 
years ago by the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians, though this relationship is not now 
readily discoverable. As a matter of fact 
similar evidence of pictorial origin is to be 
found in the characters of all written lan- 
guages, persisting, like primitive ancestral 
and racial traits, in spite of the universal 
tendency to simplify and conventionalize 
them. 

In manuscripts and printed matter in all 
European and Asiatic languages except 
Chinese ideas are conveyed to the read- 
er’s mind by means of characters of ab- 
stract form. These characters, however, 
represent spoken words*and they spell out 
phonetically the words as they are pro- 
nounced, syllable for syllable. The printed 
or written words stand for the phonetic 
names of the things in the mind of the 
writer and so the same ideas are impressed 
on the mind of the reader. While they ap- 
pear to be arbitrary in character, these 
word-symbols through long association not 
only bring before the mind’s eye images of 
the objects named but recall qualities, at- 
tributes etc. In short they are both idea- 
pictures and sound-pictures. 

It is a curious fact that numerous back- 
ward, barbarous peoples have never pro- 
duced for themselves any system of writing 
despite the fact that some of them have 
lived for ages as neighbors to-cultured na- 
tions which evolved such systems early in 
their careers. For instance some of the 
African tribes who have had every chance 
in the world to absorb the learning and 
the culture of the Egyptians to whom they 
have been next-door neighbors for some 
5000 years have never had the originality 
to develop a written language of their own. 


“Stop, Look and Listen” 

“Wait! You may lose!” “Stop a minute 
or stop forever!” These and kindred signs 
have been liberally posted throughout the 
country in the vicinity of dangerous rail- 
road crossings. It is part of a “national 
careful crossing campaign” being conduct- 
ed by the American Railway Association. 
The object is to emphasize the necessity for 
extreme care at grade crossings. “The en- 
gine has to keep to the rails but you don’t!” 
is another of the “safe and sane” warnings. 

Numerous fatalities at crossings have 
prompted this popular campaign to make 
auto drivers, railroad employees and others 
take more precautions before crossing 
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tracks. Several states are rigidly enforcing 
laws which make vehicles come to a dead 
stop on the approach. The reckless driver 
is urged to “look before you weep!” 

In the last seven years more than 13,000 
persons have been killed and 35,000 injured 
in crossing accidents. Last year was a 
“banner year” with nearly 2300 dead and 
over 6300 injured. Some railroads are dis- 
tributing “careful cards” suggesting the 
following precautions be observed by auto- 
ists when approaching railroad tracks: 1. 
Slow down. 2, Shift into lower gear when 
necessary to prevent stalling on tracks. 
3. Look in both directions. 4. Listen. 5, Do 
not try to beat a train over a crossing. Stop 
if a train is approaching. 6. After a train 
has passed make sure that no others are 
approaching in either direction. 7. Be dou- 
bly careful at night and on strange roads. 


National Peace Carillon for Capital 

The National Carillon Association will 
conduct a nation-wide campaign to raise 
$3,000,000 to erect a bell tower at Wash- 
ington to commemorate the ideals and sac- 
rifices of the American nation during the 











Proposed Bell Tower for Washington 


World war. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has indorsed the project. 
A 350-foot shaft on a base 60 feet square 
is planned. This would make it the largest 
carillon in the world. 

The structure is to be of white marble 
with colored marble for decorations. An 
elevator capable of holding a large number 
of people will ascend the tower for the 
dual purpose of letting the public view the 
54 bells and gaze out over the city. The 
bells will be capable of playing any sort of 
music from hymns to operatic selections. 

It is pointed out that the carillon can be 
used on holidays and other formal occa- 
sions to ring out the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and other appropriate melodies. Car- 
illons are common in England,. Belgium 
and Holland. There thousands of people 
gather about the towers to hear music play- 
ed by the great bell masters. 


Boys in Gray Meet in Reunion 


The thinning ranks of gray were ac- 
claimed by huge throngs at Memphis where 
the South’s heroes held their 34th annual 
reunion. The convention was featured with 
a parade of 75,000 persons in which the Con- 
federate veterans were given positions of 
honor. The pageant represented the honor 
of Southern arms in three great wars—Civil 
war, Spanish-American war and World war. 
The only units which marched in line were 
survivors of Co, B, Tennessee infantry, and 
Troop A of Forrest’s cavalry. The others 
rode in autos. 

Gen. W. B. Haldeman of Louisville was 
unanimously re-elected commander-in-chief 
of the United Confederate Veterans. Dal- 


_las was selected as the 1925 convention city. 
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The veterans tendered a reception to Jef. 
ferson Hayes Davis, a grandson of their 
former leader. Gen. W. B. Freeman of 
Richmond urged the correction of what he 
said were inaccuracies in Civil war histo- 
ries. The Sons of Confederate Veterans 
adopted resolutions urging that the war be 
referred to as the “war between the states” 
instead of the “civil war.” 

A concrete shaft, second only in size to 
the Washington monument, was dedicated 
at Fairview, Ky., to the memory of the only 
president of the Confederacy. The obelisk 
is 351 feet high. In dedicating it, Goy, 
Field pointed out that Kentuckians had 
united with the nation in erecting the Lin- 
coln memorial and likewise had united with 
the Southland in erecting the Davis memo- 
rial. The Davis shaft cost $200,000. ‘The 
amount was raised by popular subscription, 
Construction work was begun in 1917. 


Women Want Uniform Divorce Law 

A constitutional amendment providing 
uniform divorce and remarriage laws was 
advocated by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, meeting in 17th biennial 
convention at Los Angeles. “Causes for di- 
vorce now range from none in South Caro- 
lina to 14 in New Hampshire,” reported 
Mrs. Franklin White, deputy attorney-gen- 
eral of Indiana, who sponsored the action. 
The federation’s legal committee is working 
on a proposed amendment which would em- 
power congress to make a uniform law on 
marriage and divorce for the entire United 
States, legitimatize children born out of 
wedlock, and specify the care and custody 
of children affected by annulments and di- 
vorces. It plans to introduce such a meas- 
ure at the next session of congress. 

So-called “bathing girl revues” and beau- 
ty contests aroused the ire of the clubwom- 
en who went on record as deploring such 
“immodest displays of physical charm.” 
Mrs. Clayton Lee, president of the New 
Jersey federation, led the protest. The 
bathing beauty, she contended, is not rep- 
resentative of the best type of American 
womanhood. In her opinion, contests de- 
pending on beauty of form “are creating 
false standards of value and have a dis- 
tinct tendency to lower respect for woman- 
hood.” 

In view of recent crimes committed by 
college students, certain delegates question- 
ed the influence of large universities on the 
American youth. Various speakers agreed 
that evil tendencies of educated young 
Americans must be curbed. “Our higher 
institutions have neglected the eternal veri- 
ties of the spiritual in their devotion to 
the material and intellectual,” according to 
Mrs. L. A. Miller of Colorado. Mrs. Rose 
Berry of New York remarked that too little 
of the right kind of knowledge makes un- 
balanced youth. “Unfortunately,” she said, 
“many ideals that we had a generation ago 
are thrown away now, and they have been 
replaced by nothing.” 

The 3000 delegates representing 1,500,000 
clubwomen were thrown into confusion by 
a speech delivered by Rupert Hughes, au- 
thor and scenario writer. He angered his 
hearers by suggesting that woman’s place 
is in the home, not traveling about the 
country. He held the federation’s idea of 
movie censorship to be very faulty. “Cen- 
sorship is one of the greatest evils of mod- 
ern times,” he declared. “Horribly moral 
people are really sacrilegious.” He remark- 
ed that if certain people do not believe in 
the Almighty, “why not let God take care 
of these things”? Though the federation 
declined to take official cognizance of Mr. 
Hughes’s talk, Mrs. T. G. Winter, retiring 
president, stated that the federation would 
continue its campaign against what it con- 
sidered objectionable in motion pictures. 
She also asserted that the “war against 
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jazz” would go on and she expressed the 
belief that the American people as a whole 
“sre returning to normal and natural ways 
of living.” 

In urging her fellow clubwomen to work 
for world betterment, Mrs. Winter. ex- 
pressed confidence in America as a whole. 
“The heart of America is.sound,” she said. 
“The brain of America is clear. And I be- 
lieve the arm of America is not that of a 
weakling or coward, but that of a strong 
man, The red blood of the country’s life 
is redder than the flag of anarchy and 
healthy enough to counteract the poison.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt criticized Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s “wet” stand in 
stinging terms. She said: “Any country 
that would pass a law, make that law a part 
of its constitution, and then repeal it with- 
in four years as non-enforceable would be 
the laughing-stock of the world.” The fed- 
eration’s executive board admitted organ- 
ized Jewish women to membership as a 
philanthropic and not as a sectarian body. 


Court Rules on Beer and Walton 


Certain breweries attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the Willis-Campbell law which 
prohibits the sale or importation of beer 
for medicinal purposes. They contended 
that the prohibition law applies only to in- 
toxicants used for beverage purposes, and 
that the states have sole power to regulate 
medicinal liquors. The case was carried to 
the supreme court which ruled the Willis- 
Campbell law valid and constitutional, The 
decision points out that congress has au- 
thority to prohibit even physicians from 
prescribing beer and malt liquors. The 
government argued that beer has no medic- 
inal value. 

[he supreme court also denied the appeal 
of former Goy. Walton of Oklahoma for a 
review of his impeachment. Walton chal- 
lenged the validity of his trial on the 
ground that the charges were trumped up 
by the Ku Klux Klan, and that members of 
the state senate which tried him were 
klansmen. 


Poor Crops Indicated This Year 

It looks now as if nature was going to 
take us at our word and give us a less 
bountiful production of the necessities of 
life during 1924. Wellnigh record-breaking 
climatie extremes have upset the normal 
conditions and very few crops so far have 
made a favorable showing. In the eastern 
half of. the ceuntry May was unusually 
cold and wet, while in the extreme West 
the month was the warmest May since 1897. 
The agricultural department crop report 
for June 1 shows extra poor condition for 
both winter and spring wheat, corn, oats, 
barley and rye. A reduction of eight per 
ent of wheat acreage from last year is 
shown. Hay generally does well in such a 

ir as this but most other crops suffer. 
\ specially big crop of peaches is in pros- 
ect. Apples generally are poor. 


Prohibition and American Tickets Named 
[here was some talk of the Prohibition 
rty disbanding, since prohibition is now 
fixed part of the constitution; but at the 

tational convention it was decided to con- 

tinue the organization and carry on the 
ual campaign, as a matter of principle. A 

Jatform was adopted which condemns both 

the big parties for “nullifying” the prohi- 

bition law and which declares that “little 
no improvement can be expected so 
ng as the friends of the prohibitory law 

‘ivide themselves among political ‘parties 

ceking the votes of the law violators.” 

(he Prohibition party therefore “summons 

ill good citizens who favor suppression of 

‘he liquor traffic, the enforcement of law, 

‘he maintenance of constitutional govern- 
ent, the purification of our policies, hon- 
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esty and efficiency in government and the 
building of a better citizenship” to enlist 
under its banner. H. P. Faris, of Missouri, 
was nominated for president and Miss Ma- 
rie C. Brehm, of California, for vice-presi- 
dent. 

Another “third party” which will this 
year appeal for the support of the voters 
is called the American party. At a conven- 
tion just held Gilbert O. Nations, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was chosen as the presiden- 
tial champion and Representative Charles 
H. Randall, of California, for the vice-pres- 
idency. The convention wanted to take 
Gov. Pinchot of Pennsylvania as the candi- 
date but he said that, being a Republican, 
he would not run on any rival ticket. 


Shenandoah Flies Over N. Y. State 


About 300 years ago Henry Hudson in 
the Half Moon discovered and explored the 
shores of the river which bears his name. 
Recently, the Shenandoah, the largest air- 
ship in the world, flew up the Hudson river, 





in the Shenandoah’s Control Gondola 


following practically the same route. The 
giant dirigible went to Albany to partici- 
pate in the 300th anniversary celebration of 
that city. After hovering there for half 
an hour it pointed its nose westward and 
visited Niagara falls and Buffalo, even mak- 
ing a short incursion into Canada. 

During its 1100-mile non-stop flight the 
airship was beset by fog, wind and rain. 
Though it often had to alter its charted 
course it did not lose its bearings and was 
in touch with land stations by radio at all 
times, The whole trip consumed less than 
24 hours. For the first time in its history 
the Shenandoah was manned by an all- 
American crew. 


Lauds Progress of Negro Race 


“The progress of the colored people on 
this continent is one of the marvels of mod- 
ern history,” declared President Coolidge in 
a commencement addres at Howard uni- 
versity, Washington. The episodes of slav- 
ery, war and emancipation he referred to 
as “evidences that the black man’s proba- 
tion on this continent was a necessary part 
in a great plan by which the race was to be 
saved to the world for a service which we 
are now able to vision, and, even if yet 
somewhat dimly, appreciate.” 

The president pointed out that the 2000 
business enterprises in Negro hands after 
the Civil war have grown to nearly 50,000, 
and Negro wealth from $20,000,000 to $1,- 
100,000,000. More than 80 per cent of all 
American Negroes, he said, can now read 
and write, whereas when they obtained their 
freedom 90 per cent were illiterate. The 
special field of usefulness for colored men 
and women, he said, is in aiding their own 
race to get adequate education, These peo- 
ple need the help, guidance, leadership and 
inspiration of the educated Negro, he re- 


marked. “Racial hostility, ancient tradi- 
tion and social prejudice.” continued the 
president, “are not to be eliminated im- 
mediately or easily. But they will be less- 
ened as the colored people by their own 
efforts and under their own leaders shall 
prove worthy of the fullest measure of 
opportunity.” 

Secretary of the Interior Work, under 
whose department the college is adminis- 
tered, called attention to the fact that every 
state in the Union and 12 foreign countries 
are represented by students at the univer- 
sity. He asserted that congress should real- 
ize that “Howard university is an obliga- 
tion of the government and not a gratuity.” 
He also told the graduates that “more im- 
portant than the kind of ancestors you 
have is the kind of ancestors you are going 
to be.” 


Whom Will the Democrats Nominate? 


The Democrats will have some strategic 
advantage in the campaign when their con- 
vention meets, June 24, because they will 
already know the candidates and the plat- 
form of the Republicans and will be able to 
shape their line of attack accordingly. Lit- 
tle change has taken place in the Demo- 
cratic situation for weeks. William G. Mc- 
Adoo is decidedly the favorite and he has 
gained steadily in strength of late, with 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Idaho, Utah, 
Florida, Nevada, New Mexico and other 
states declaring for him; but he still lacks 
a good deal of the two-thirds majority of 
the 1098 delegates—namely 732— which is 
required for a. choice under the Democratic 
rules. 

Gov. Alfred E, Smith of New York is the 
only obstacle in the way of McAdoo. The 
McAdoo managers and the Smith managers 
have made rival claims which are some- 
what conflicting. In round numbers Mc- 
Adoo is expected to have about 60) votes 
and Smith about 300 on the first ballot. Un- 
derwood also has a substantial though not 
big showing. The delegates from a number 
of states will vote for their “favorite sons,” 
and these delegates will probably swing 
to one or other of the favorites as the 
contest waxes warm, Some observers pre- 
dict that neither McAdoo nor Smith will be 
chosen and that some “dark horse” will 
score the victory. Senator Ralston of In- 
diana is not actively in the race, as he has 
discouraged the idea of his nomination. 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia is con- 
sidered a very likely entry by many ad- 
mirers. John W. Davis of West Virginia is 
in the same class. 

The real contest is between McAdoo and 
Smith. Smith had sought to prove that he - 
was both “wet” and “dry” but McAdoo 
smoked him out and forced him to declare 
his position plainly. Smith admitted that 
he is in favor of a revision of the Vol- 
stead law which will allow the states to 
sanction the sale of light wine and beer if 
they want to. He issued a strong denuncia- 
tion of the Ku Klux movement as “contrary 
to the very principles on which this coun- 
try was founded.” 

The McAdoo forces welcomed Smith’s 
manifesto; “Gov. Smith has at last made 
liquor a clear-cut isue,”’ they announced. 
They declared that McAdoo is an “out-and- 
out dry” and claimed that “70 per cent of 
the Democratic states would go dry if a 
referendum weré taken today.” McAdoo’s 
managers charge that the newspapers of 
the country, including many Democratic 
ones, are in a conspiracy to discredit and 
defeat McAdoo. 

The Methodist Temperance Board is out 
in a broadside which reviews Smith’s 
“black record” and reveals him as a wet 
from start to finish. It quotes him as hav- 
ing said: “I do not believe the Democratic 
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party should camouflage on prohibition. 
The Democratic party is a saloon party 
and everybody knows it, and it ought to 
come out and say so.” Prominent Demo- 
crats have repelled the notion that the 
Democratic party is wet, and have denied 
that Smith ever said such a thing. Under 
the auspices of the Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement prayers have 
been offered all over the country to keep 


the political parties from including a wet. 


plank in their platforms. 


Republicans Adopt Coolidge Program 

The Republican national convention at 
Cleveland renominated Coolidge for presi- 
dent and picked Gen. Charles G. Dawes 
of Illinois for vice-president. The platform 
ignores the La Follette “progressive” pro- 
gram; this was submitted in the form of a 
minority report and was championed by 
Representative Cooper of Wis. Farm bloc 
yepresentatives opposed the agricultural re- 
lief provisions but were compelled to ac- 
cept what they termed a “lukewarm” com- 
promise. There was hot debate in commit- 
tee on the world court and the Ku Klux 
Klan, 

At the insistence of certain Republicans 
the platform incorporates condemnation of 
Democrats and Republicans alike in the 
Washington scandals, and “speedy, fear- 
less and impartial prosecution of all wrong- 
doers without regard for political affilia- 
tion” is promised. The Harding world 
court associated with the league of nations 
is indorsed. Though no direct mention is 
made of prohibition the platform pledges 
law enforcement in general. A plank spe- 
cifically denouncing the Ku Klux Klan was 
voted down. As finally adopted the plat- 
form affirms that religious and political 
freedom as guaranteed by the constitution 
must be protected. A plea is made for law 
and order. The new immigration restric- 
tion law is approved without direct refer- 
ence to the Japanese situation. A promise 
is made to restore the balance of economic 
conditions between agriculture and indus- 
try. There is particular reference to a 
better marketing system. 

“The progressive reduction of taxes of all 
the people” is pledged. Elimination of the 
12-hour day in labor, adoption of the child 
labor constitutional amendment, and high 
standards of wage, working and living con- 
ditions among women employed in indus- 
try are favored. “Increasing solicitude” is 
expressed for disabled veterans of the 
World war. Debt settlements with foreign 
nations on the same basis as the debt 
agreement between this country and Great 
Britain is urged. Increasing the strength 
of the navy to the fullest extent allowed 
under the disarmament pact is promised. 
“There must be no further weaking of the 
army,” it is pointed out. 

Faith is reaffirmed in the protective tar- 
iff, as necessary to the American high 
standards of life. Consolidation of rail- 
roads to bring cheaper rates is favored. 
Government ownership of public utilities 
is opposed. Arbitration and publicity in 
coal disputes is favored. A strong and 
permanent merchant marine is advocated. 
Conservation of oil, timber, coal, water and 
other national resources is pledged. A 
cabinet post of education is urged. A pledge 
is made to draft all resources in time of 
war. An anti-lynching law is promised. 
The Republicans believe the time for Phil- 
ippine independence is not yet. 


The Wisconsin delegation remained seat- 
ed during the wave of enthusiasm aroused 
by mention of the president’s name. There 
was much “booing” at the radical group 
and La Follette’s substitute program. The 
later was rejected in committee. Every 
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member of the platform committee voted 
against the substitute except Representa- 
tive Cooper of Wis. who submitted it. The 
assemblage, including delegates and specta- 
tor, numbered over 15,000. The doings of 
the convention were broadcast so that mil- 
lions of Americans for the first time listen- 
ed in on such a historic occasion. 





NEWS NOTES 


“Pied Piper” a Failure. James J. Bailey, 
a professional “pied piper,” contracted to 
rid Chicago homes of rats. After paying 
him $5 Mrs. Elizabeth Eyth complained that 
her Maltese cat was dead and the rats were 
having a jubilee. Mrs. Nellie Dryfhout tes- 
tified that he killed more cats and dogs than 
he did rats, while Mrs. Anna Holley tear- 
fully bewailed the fact that her payment 
has resulted in the death of a pet tabby. 
The court ordered Bailey to refund the 
money and to be careful about handling 
poison in the future. 





New Steamship Speed Record. During a 
recent trip of the Mauretania that Atlantic 
steamship is credited with making 31 knots 
an hour. Her officers say this is the fast- 
est speed attained by a large ocean steamer, 





Left at the Pier. Prof. Manley Hudson 
of the Harvard law school stood waving to 
friends on the pier as the liner Majestic 
started on a voyage from New York. He 
was still waving when the steamship left 
him. He was on a gangplank instead of 
the ship’s deck, 


Ford to Rubberize Florida. Harvey Fire- 
stone’s appeal to America to grow its own 
rubber may bear fruit. Henry Ford has 
purchased over 1000 acres of land in Hen- 
dry county, Fla., for the avowed purpose 
of growing his own rubber. He is reported 
to have paid $1,000,000 for the tract which 
includes the town of Goodno and a number 
of buildings at Labelle. The Ford Detroit 
plant recently turned out its 10,000,000th 
car. The last million were made in 132 
working days. 








A Strange Visitor, A Chinese junk man- 
ned by a crew of five visited New York. It 
was the first vessel of its kind to drop an- 
chor there in half a century. It was man- 
ned by a Norwegian skipper, his Chinese 
wife, their 1l-year-old son, a youth from 
Panama and an American newspaperman. 


Clemency for War Hero. In the crew 
which volunteered to sink the collier Merri- 
mac in the Spanish-American war was 
Francis Kelly. For this act Kelly was 
awarded a congressional medal of honor. 








Miss Democracy, after considering all her 
suitors, without enthusiasm, exclaims: “Gra- 
cious, how I do wish that some marveious, 
dashing, masterful man would come along and 
simply rush me off my feet.”—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, 
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He re-enlisted and in 1902 was charged 
with desertion. In applying for pardon on 
the 26th anniversary of the sinking of the 
Merrimac Kelly explained that he had been 


“shanghaied” to another country. Secre. 
tary of the Navy Wilbur granted clemency, 





Award Roosevélt Medals. The Roosevelt 
Memorial Association’s awards for 1923 
went to Associate Justice Holmes of the 
supreme court, “for distinguished service 
in the development of public law”; to 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard, “for distinguished service in the 
leadership of youths and the development 
of American character,” and to Elihu Root, 
“for distinguished service in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs.” 


Head Wedged in Ties. P. J. Mullins fel! 
from the platform of an elevated railroad 
at New York and hung feet down with his 
head between the ties. Several trains pass- 
ed harmlessly over him before he was res- 
cued by firemen who cut away the ties. 


Baron Renounces Title. Baron Eugene 
Ferson of Russia, who has been lecturing 
in this country ever since the czarist goy- 
ernment collapsed, renounced his foreign 
title in making application at Washington 
for first citizenship papers. 


Boy Sentenced to 18 Years. Frank Bryson, 
14 years old, confessed that he had placed 
poison in milk fed to the infant son of Mr. 
and Mrs, William Hall of Church Hill, Md. 
The baby died. The boy was sentenced to 
serve 18 years in the penitentiary. 


Works with Pick at 82. Samuel Bryant 
of Los Angeles is still active and hearty at 
82. He works all day with a pick. He has 
17 children, 99 grandchildren, 68 great- 
grandchildren and two great-great-grand- 
children. 





Blind Editor Honored. Frank Edgecomb, 
editor of the Geneva, Nebr., Signal, was de- 
clared by the National Editorial Association 
to have led the nation in the perfection of 
his editorial page. He was presented with 
a silver loving cup. 





Home for Once Wealthy. The Andrew 
Freedman Home was opened at New York 
as a refuge for old men and women who 
were once wealthy. By the will of Mr. 
Freedman $5,000,000 is set aside to keep 
this unique charity going. According to 
the founder, the home is a non-sectarian in- 
stitution “operated solely for the care and 
maintenance of genteel folk of advanced 
age who were once wealthy and now live 
in penury but who have preserved their 
tastes for the comforts and refined sur- 
roundings to which they’ were formerly 
accustomed.” The inmates will have an op- 
portunity to enjoy the same mode of life 
which they led in the days of affluence. 
There will be plenty of servants to care 
for them. So far no applicants have been 
accepted. 





College Enrolls Infant. Dr. Bernard 
Clausen, pastor of the First Baptist church 
at Syracuse, has entered his six-month-old 
son in Colgate university, for the class of 
1941. The parent was graduated there in 
1915. 


Liquor-Buyer Fined. Federal authorities 
in charge of «prohibition enforcement in 
New York made good their promise of g0- 
ing after liquor-buyers as well as_boot- 
leggers by causing the arrest of Roy Meyers, 
a vaudeville actor. Meyers pleaded guilty 
to receiving illicit liquor and was fined $50. 
Max Marek, owner of the drugstore where 
the purchase was made, was fined $500, the 
clerk who sold it was fined $250 and the 
store manager a like amount. 
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—Doings of Congress ~ 











Congress quit and went away on schedule 
time, but like a small boy washing his 
face without supervision the job was left 
very incomplete. There was much splash- 
ing at the end, but little cleaning up. In 
the jam that followed feverish attempts 
to get through certain measures, and fili- 
bustering to prevent certain others from 
getting through, many important bills got 
left. One was the $150,000,000 naval con- 
struction bill designed to bring our navy 
to a par with that of Great Britain. An- 
other was the deficiency appropriation bill 
to make available money, among other 
things, for the present administration of 
the bonus measure. Washington police, 
schoolteachers and firemen were hard hit, 
as no provisions were made for the pay- 
ment of the increase of salaries already 
granted by congress in lieu of the war 
bonus, which they will lose just the same. 

Little filibusters by Senator Spencer of 
Mo. to prevent a vote on the oil investiga- 
tion report, and by Senator Pittman of 
Ney. to kill the deficiency bill because his 
amendment to appropriate $800,000 for an 
irrigation project had been rejected result- 
ed probably in the failure of postal em- 
ployees to get a raise in salary. Both 
houses had granted the raise by large ma- 
jorities, but President Coolidge, saying that 
“vsovernment extravagance must stop,” put 
his veto on it, and congress did not have 
time to bring it up again. The president 
pointed out that the bill added $68,000,000 
to the cost of the government without any 
provision for raising the amount, and added 
that three adjustments of postal salaries 
had been made since 1918, and that the 
salaries paid by the government were on 
the average higher than paid for similar 
work by business houses. He left the door 
open, however, by saying that the postoffice 
was making an inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject and that its report would be available 
when congress meets again. 


lhe president during the last hour of the 
session was at his desk at the capitol sur- 
rounded by cabinet officers and clerks, and 
in that time signed 105 bills, vetoing only 
the one, 

Farm relief got left with the other meas- 
ures. As adjournment time approached the 
farm bloe centered all efforts on the Bur- 

um bill providing an export bounty of 35 
cents a bushel on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, but that, too, got caught in the jam. 
Senator Norbeck of S. Dak. made strenuous 
efforts to get it through in the last hours, 
but his attempt to attach it to a house bill 

a rider called out opposition on both 
ides. A few minutes before adjournment 

e rose and bitterly rebuked the senate for 
failure to come to the aid of the farmers, 

harging that trickery had been used to 

ck a vote. 

The almost frantic efforts of Senator La 
Follette of Wis. and others to get through 
e $10,000,000 relief bill for Germany as 
n aid to American farmers also failed. The 
Visconsin senator as a final move tried to 
‘ct the foreign relations committee dis- 
harged from further consideration of the 
bill and bring it up for a vote, but in this 

e was voted down by 53 to 23. 

While there will be no legislative work 
for congress during the remainder of the 

mmer the investigation work will still 
‘o on. No less than 14 committees from 
the two houses will continue to conduct 
inquiries, The oil inquiry came to an end, 
but the senate did not get a chance to vote 
1 the majority report. A minority of five 


i 





gave notice that the report was full of 
mistakes and wrong inferences of fact and 
law. Chairman Brookhart failed to get 
specific authority to continue the investi- 
gation of the department of justice but an- 
nounced that the general authority was suf- 
ficient and that the committee would go 
ahead. One of the first witnesses invited 
to appear after recess was Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon who was implicated in tes- 
timony abcut a “rum plot” given by Gas- 
ton Means, a former department of justice 
agent. The secretary had already written 
to the committee a formal denial. Former 
Attorney General Daugherty refusing to 
testify proclaimed his innocence of the 
charges made against him and challenged 
the committee’s powers. 


A new committee which will be on the 
job and very busy during the summer is 
the senate committee of five adopted at 
the suggestion of Senator La Follette to 
sit during the campaign and watch the ex- 
penditures of both parties. They have au- 





Congress found it terribly heavy going this 
spring.—New York Evening Post. 


thority to summon witnesses and call for 
books and records. The committee consists 
of Borah of Idaho, chairman; Jones of 
Wash., Caraway of Ark., Bayard of Del., and 
Shipstead of Minn. 


The committee investigating the election 
of Senator Mayfield of: Tex. upheld his right 
to his senate seat, considering the evidence 
submitted by competitor, Mr. Peddy, in- 
sufficient to show excessive campaign ex- 
penditures or aid by the Ku Klux Klan. 
Both the full elections committee and the 
senate itself will have to act on the dis- 
pute later. In the house an attempt by 
the “drys” was made to have a prohibition 
enforcement inquiry during recess, but the 
drys themselves divided on the subject. 
Mr. Blanton of Tex. called the proposed in- 
vestigation “a lot of nonsense,” and it was 
voted down 153 to 85—many wets and drys 
voting together. 

In the voluminous tax law is a modest 
little paragraph which will bring joy to 
hundreds of homeless girls. The peculiar 
wording is to the effect that anyone who 
has donated 90 per cent or more of income 
the first year the law is effective, and has 
done so for each of the 10 years preceding, 
will be exempt from tax. Senator Pepper 
of Pa.is responsible for the provision, which 
was intended for just one person—Mother 
Catherine, head of a Catholic sisterhood. 
Mother Catherine was formerly Miss Drex- 
el of the wealthy Philadelphia family of 
that name, and every year she gets her 
share from the great estate. Not being able 
to spend it she has made a practice of using 
it to build homes for friendless girls, but 
heretofore government taxes have decreas- 
ed the amount. 

Mr. Frear, one of the leading insurgent 





Republicans, made a speech in defense of 
insurgents, “If independent Republicans 
are irregular when exercizing their honest 
convictions,” he aserted, “the fault lies not 
with those who are independent but with 
those who have drifted far from the ideals 
of Lincoln and the standard~ of the Re- 
publican party.” If Lincoln were now liv- 
ing, he said, he would be classed as a rad- 
ical and a demgog, just as he was at Coop- 
er’s Union, N. Y. “Government by, of and 
for the people is still popular on Memorial 
and Independence days,” Mr. Frear added, 
“but 365 days-in the year are given over 
to chambers of commerce acting for special 
interests that tell congress and the coun- 
try what to do.” 


In the Senate 


Passed Caraway resolution for payment 
of back salary to employees of the bureau 
of printing and engraving dismissed in 
1922. It did not come to a vote in the 
house. 

Agriculture committee favorably report- 
ed resolution authorizing an investigation 
of losses suffered by farmers as a result 
of the government’s fixing wheat prices 
during the war. 

Bill to create a mortuary corps in the 
army—by Senator Harrison of Miss. 


It was arranged to have the Ford bid for 
Muscle Shoals come up as unfinished busi- 
ness Dec. 3. 

Resolution to bring about and make per- 
manent world peace—by Senator Shipstead 
of Minn. 

Resolution authorizing the president to 
call an international conference of farm- 
ers’ organizations—by Senator Shipstead of 
Minn. 

Adopted resolution contemplating appro- 
priation of $700,000 for representation in 
the international exposition to be held in 
Seville, Spain, in 1927. 

Passed resolution to accept from the peo- 
ple of Argentina a replica of the statue in 
Buenos Aires of Gen. Jose San Martin, 
South American hero. The statue will be 
erected in Washington. 

Senator Capper of Kans. proposed the 
printing and distribution of 50,000,000 
copies ef the Hobson documents on the 
perils of habit-forming-drugs, but the pub- 
lic printer informed the printing commit- 
tee that to fill the order one press would 
have to run 250 days continuously, use 20 
carloads of paper, and cost more than 
$300,000. 


In the House 


The committee appointed to investigate 
the shipping board arranged, at the sug- 
gestion of the board, a six weeks tour of 
Europe during the summer. They will be 
accompanied by officials of the board and 
will look into the reported discriminatory 
practices charged against foreign shipping 
interests. They will also investigate dock- 
ing facilities, use of domestic owned fuel- 
ing stations and employment of American 
instead of foreign agents. 

Passed resolution providing that power 
to protect wild game in Alaska be trans- 
ferred from the governor to the secretary 
of agriculture. 

Passed senate bill to prevent halibut fish- 
ing in the North Pacific between November 
16 and February 15 each year. 


Resolution to erect in Washington statues 
of Jefferson and Madison in commemora- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the decla- 
ration of independence—by Mr. Bacon of 
No 3s 





I consider the Pathfinder one of the finest, 
fairest and most readable papers that come 
to my home.—John S. Hill, high-school 
principal. 


















































GREAT BRITAIN 


Suicide Considered Murder. A woman’s 
jury at London returned a verdict of mur- 
der against a woman who had entered into 
a suicide pact with a man and had failed 
to take her own life. The two inhaled | il- 
luminating gas, but while the man died the 
woman survived, and was placed on trial. 





To Settle Irish Dispute. A South African 
has been selected to head the commission to 
settle the troublesome Irish border dis- 
pute. Premier MacDonald announced the 
appointment to that position of Minister 
of Justice Richard Feetham of the South 
African supreme court. Justice Feetham 
has had much experience in settling dis- 
putes between the British and Dutch and 
also many racial disputes in the southern 
colony. He agreed to start at once to 
take up the new duties. 





FRANCE 


Herriot Refuses Premiership. President 
Millerand, in accordance with the consti- 
tution and customs, called in M. Herriot, 
leader of the radical majority of parliament, 
to form a cabinet. The latter declined to 
act until the president should resign. The 
resignation had been demanded by 122 sen- 
ators, out of a total membership of 300, 
only a day or two before. The president 
took the position that he had been called 
to ‘the presidency for the constitutional 
term of seven years and that it was his 
duty to remain for the period of his man- 
date. He later invited M. Francois-Mar- 
sal to form a cabinet, which was done, but 
with apparently no chance of finding a ma- 
jority support in parliament. The fight 
became an obstinate one between the presi- 
dent and parliament. 





Thousands Seek American Prize. The 
offer of prizes totaling 200,000 francs made 
by E. A. Filene of Boston for the best 
plans of restoring security and prosperity 
to France through international co-opera- 
tion brought 5200 responses. Plans were 
submitted from every French province, 
from all the French colonies, and even from 
the Far East. Some of the leading states- 
men and scholars of the country compose 
the jury of award, Similar contests were 
later inaugurated by Mr. Filene in Italy, 
Great Britain and Germany. 





Seek Musical Auto Horns. A movement 
has been organized at Paris to put a musi- 
cal horn on all taxicabs and automobiles, 
doing away with all horns that make a 
harsh or unpleasant noise. The plan is 
based on the one put in force at Lyon 
by Mayor Herriot where all the municipal 
machines were so equipped. The Paris 
agitators would permit the autos to carry a 
second horn with a shrill note for use in 
the country. 





Sold Napoleon’s Battle Flags. A watch- 
man in the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, 
where the body of Napoleon rests and a 
collection of the souvenirs of the great 
soldier is kept, was arrested after it was 
discovered that he had sold two of the fa- 
mous battle flags to tourists. He had made 
a practice of cutting out about a square 
inch at a time from the battle-torn, blood- 
stained emblems and selling the pieces at 
$10 each. American travelers were the 
principal purchasers. 

Horse Carried in Plane. A French air- 


plane of the Goliath type carried a horse 
from Le Bourget, just outside of Paris, to 


Amsterdam. In order to entice the horse 
aboard a goat was first led into the plane. 
It was the first record of a horse being 
shipped by airplane. 


GERMANY 


Reichstag Accepts Dawes Report. By a 
vote of 247 to 182 the reichstag, or parlia- 
ment, accepted the Dawes report for the 
rehabilitation of Germany. The commun- 
ists and nationalists voted against it. The 
action came after the Marx-Stresemann 
cabinet had again been placed in authority, 
due to inability of the opposition parties 
to get together to form a new government. 
Herr Marx had previously declared that 
Germany should accept the report as “an 
unalterable and indivisible whole.” The 
nationalists, or monarchists, under the 
leadership of Gen. Ludendorff and Admiral 
von Tirpitz have continued to be the main 
trouble-makers. 


ITALY 


Mussolini Gets Confidence Vote. By a 
vote of 361 to 107 the chamber of deputies 
adopted a resolution expressing full con- 
fidence in the Mussolini government, both 
for what it had accomplished and for what 
it planned for the future. The speech 
from the throne was also approved. 


SPAIN 


Football and Bullfight War. A lively bat- 
tle is being waged at Madrid between foot- 
ball fans and followers of the toreador as 
to which sport shall be-that of the nation. 
The soccer football men were encouraged 
in their effort to improve Spain’s sports 
by the shocking events attending the open- 
ing of the present season of bullfighting. 
At Madrid the most popular toreador in 
Spain was horribly gored and killed, while 
a friend trying to rescue him was badly 
wounded. The footballists at once started 
a campaign to abolish bullfighting in Spain. 


RUSSIA 


Country Has New Name. The new name 
of Russia, adopted by the soviet govern- 
ment, is “Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics.”. This information was communicated 
by the Russian postal authorities to the 
French postal administration with the 
further notice that the abbreviation of the 
words, “U. S. S. R.,” was to be used for the 
mails. The French postoffice directed that 
all mail for Russia be addressed to “U. S. 
Ss. R.” 





Schools for Proletariat Only. A new 
decree by the soviet government virtually 
closes the doors of universities and high- 
schools to all students of the bourgeois, 
or middle and upper classes. Officials 








A wild “futuristic” idea in Russian archi- 
tecture. A monument at Baku to communists 
who were killed in one of the uprisings several 
years ago. 
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claimed the measure was necessary because 
of the overcrowding of the schools. The 
lower classes, they said, should now have 
the preference since they had no oppor- 
tunities at all under the czarist regime, 





Former Officials to Die. The supreme 
court at Leningrad passed the sentence of 
death on 17 judges, lawyers and other offi- 
cials who were convicted of exploiting a 
state organization of which they were inp 
charge for their own gain and in the in- 
terest of capitalism. The total number 
tried was 48. Seventeen were imprisoned 
and others were sent to Siberia. The court 
next proceeded to try over 100 persons, 
some former czarist officers, on charges of 
espionage and counter-revolution. 





Tikhon Joins “Living Church.” An agree- 
ment has been reached by Patriarch Tikhon 
of the old Russian Orthodox church and 
Archpriest Krasnitzky of the Living Church, 
organized to support the “socialistic revo- 
lution.” It was Krasnitzky who brought 
about the unfrocking of Tikhon, and the 
new church denounced him as an enemy 
of the state before the government took 
up his case. The Holy Synod of the Ortho- 
dox church remains unreconciled, but a 
conclave has been called for the purpose of 
uniting the two bodies. 


ALBANIA 


Revolutionists Capture Cities. Revolu- 
tionists in Northern and Southern Albania 
captured a number of cities, including Scu- 
tari, Goritza, Skodra and Berat—the last 
named after two days bombardment. Un- 
der the red leader, Col. Redjeb Chali, the 
capital, Tirana, was threatened and an ulti- 
matum sent to the government. At the re- 
quest of the American minister a U. S. de- 
stroyer was sent to Durazzo to protect 
American interests and citizens. The revo- 
lutionists demand the putting into effect of 
the new democratic constitution, which they 
claim has been made a dead letter by the 
autocratic power of a few feudal families. 


GREECE 


Conflict Over New Calendar. When 
Greece became a republic she adopted the 
western calendar in place of the old or 
the orthodox Greek calendar. The capital 
and the business world in general had no 
trouble accepting the new dates, but at the 
Easter celebrations a sharp conflict arose 
when most church authorities insisted on 
the Good Friday of the old calendar which 
comes a week later. In many places the 
arguments led#to violence, but in the end 
the old date won out. Similar contests 
with similar results took place throughout 
the Balkan states. 


TURKEY 

War Made on Pesky Crow. Every male 
citizen of Constantinople is required, under 
a recent decree, to present to the nearest 
police station one dead crow or pay a fine 
of 125 piasters—about $5. The city furn- 
ishes free powder and shot. The crows, or, 
more accurately speaking, rooks, have al- 
ways been plentiful around Constantinople, 
but of late they have become so numerous 
as to be a decided pest. Truck gardens in 
and around the city have suffered a great 
deal from them. 


INDIA 


Sokotrans Eat Lighthouse Man. When 
the American liner President Garfield, after 
leaving Ceylon, approached the island of 
Sokotra, just south of Arabia, it was forc- 
ed to halt and wait for daylight because no 
beam came from the lighthouse of the is- 
land. Next day naked savages were seeD 
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running along the shore shaking their 
spears at the ship, and it was learned that 
they had eaten the lighthouse keeper. The 
population of the island consists mostly of 
fugitive slaves, but they were not sus- 
pected of being cannibals. 





JAPAN 


Violence Shown to Americans. The in- 
tense feeling against the United States 
reached the point of personal violence when 
about 30 gangsters, known as “ronin,” in- 
vaded a hotel in Tokyo where Americans 
were having a dance. They stood on the 
dance floor and made violent and profane 
speeches demanding deportation of all 
\mericans and the boycott of American 
moving pictures and manufactures. They 
waved banners, scattered handbills, con- 
demned the foreign dance as “ruining the 
country,” and were prevented from further 
violence only by the intercession of friend- 
ly Japanese who persuaded them to leave. 
\ll of the ladies, mostly Americans, had 
run away at the beginning, and the dance 
was at an end. Several moving picture 
shows were also stopped by the ronin. 

Feeling against the exclusion of Japa- 
nese from America has continued to grow 
rather than diminish. Several more sui- 
cides took place as a protest of the peculiar 
Japanese kind, several organizations were 


formed to fan the blaze, and both orators © 


and newspapers condemned the U. S. gov- 
ernment and demanded retaliation. At a 
gathering of newspapermen of Tokyo and 
Osaka it was resolved to “refuse to abide 
by the exclusion law,” and Ambassador 
Woods, retiring, was begged to continue his 
work in the United States for a modifica- 
tion of the law. Premier Kiyoura’s cabi- 
net resigned and the prince regent called on 
Viscount Takaakira to form a new govern- 
ment. 





CHINA 


Pleased by U. S. Action. Action of the 
U.S. congress in voting to remit the Boxer 
indemnity payments, on the condition that 
the money be used for education, has caus- 
ed a general good feeling toward America 
and boosted American trade. Some ob- 
jected to the condition attached, but lead- 
ing Chinese agreed that education is the 
greatest meed of the country, while Amer- 
icans in China pointed out the danger of 
the money otherwise being used for mili- 
tary purposes. Other foreigners in China 
are urging their governments to take simi- 
lar steps, especially the British, since the 
labor government of that country proposed 
to do so. China and Germany completed 
arrangements, after long negotiations, for 
resumption of payments to Germany on 
loans made before the war amounting to 
ibout $2,500,000. 


CUBA 


Suffer from Rail Strike. The general 
railroad strike in Cuba has caused much 
suffering from food shortage, and President 
Zayas has been widely petitioned to end 
the strike. At Havana there was an in- 
rease of 10 cents a pound for meat, and 
othere food products in proportion. Sev- 
cral towns were reported to be without 
lectrie lights because of the inability to 
et fuel for their plants. 


ALASKA 


Airplanes Disturb Sled Dogs. Mail air- 
planes flying over the interior of Alaska 
have played havoc with the dog trains along 
the Nenana-McGrath overland trail. Whir- 
ring of the planes above causes the dogs 
‘o stampede, and often freight is scattered 
along the trail for miles. Mushers have 
petitioned to have the air routes changed. 


THE PATHFINDER 


Spirits Guarded Chest of Gold 


One night, just after Mrs. Louise Ridgley, 
a middle-aged colored woman, had retired 
in her home in Washington her bed lurch- 
ed down at one corner in a most uncanny 
manner and nearly threw her out on the 
floor. She was frightened but soon mus- 
tered courage enough to investigate the 
strange behavior of the bed. She found 
that the post at that corner had broken 
through the floor. Lifting it out and push- 
ing the bed to one side she peered down 
into the opening and discovered what ap- 
peared to be a deep vault. With a long 
stick she probed about in the hole but could 
find no bottom. 


The following day she sought a spirit- 
ist medium in the hope of learning about 
the vault and its contents, if any. The 
medium called the spirits in consultation 
and finally disclosed the information they 
had given her. In the vault, she said, re- 
posed a box containing $3,000 in gold. The 
spirits, however, were jealously guarding it 
and declared that they would permit no- 
one to remove it yet. The medium went on 
to give a detailed description of the box 
as the spirits had described it to her. It 
was made of copper, she said, and had been 
hidden in the vault by the builder of the 
house more than 40 years before: “We 
would all be ruined if we tried to obtain 
the box before the spirits are willing,” she 
declared. “Every day we will talk to the 


~ spirits and find out from them when the 


treasure can be removed safely.” 


Daily for some time thereafter the Ne- 
gress at the medium’s direction called at 
the latter’s home for a conference with the 
spirits. She cheerfully paid the daily fee 
of $1 which the medium declared to be 
necessary for the arduous work of arousing 
the spirits, confident chat she would short- 
ly be repaid with generous interest. Final- 
ly at the colored woman’s earnest impor- 
tunity (combined with a protest at the 
delay and an intimation that she thought 
of extracting the box, spirits or no spirits) 
the medium agreed that on a certain night 
she would come with her assistants, all 
experts, and try to bring the treasure from 
its hiding place. 


Promptly at midnight of the day appoint- 
ed the medium and three male assistants 
appeared. They directed that Mrs. Ridgley 
should leave the house but she vigorously 
opposed this plan and they finally agreed 
that she should remain and witness the 
proceedings. For a long time all five sat 
silently in the room, the medium garbed in 
ceremonial black robes and the assistants 
in white. Suddenly the three candles, the 
only lights allowed, were extinguished. The 
medium then began weird incantations and 
in other ways sought to prevail on the spirit 
guardians to surrender the box of gold. 
Just as the assistants were on the point 








Patient who’s been injured by speeding 
auto—As a matter of fact, Doc, about the 
only time we pedestrians have any right 
of way is when the ambulance is taking us 
to the hospital. 





of drawing forth the treasure the medium, 
evidently exhausted by her strenuous wres- 
tle with the spirits, fainted. One of the 
men ordered the Negress to run for water. 
She went and as she returned she met two 


_ of the men carrying the copper box down- 


stairs. 


The medium who had suddenly regained - 
consciousness explained that though the 
spirits had agreed to surrender the box 
they were unwilling that it should be open- 
ed at that time. Until they were ready for 
this, she said, it must be kept in the hands 
of persons on intimate terms with them. 
Accordingly the box and its contents were 
carried off to the medium’s home. At fre- 
quent intervals the Negress called to ascer- 
tain the latest word from Spiritland rela- 
tive to the treasure but each time she 
found the medium too busy with spiritistic 
affairs to talk with her. 


Becoming suspicious she went to see a 
clairvoyant. The latter declared that the 
medium had been deceiving her and that 
the box actually contained $5000 instead of 
$3000. From the clairvoyant’s house the 
colored woman made a bee line to the police 
station where she told in detail the story 
of the vault and its contents and the tricky 
tactics of the medium. 


The two policemen detailed to investi- 
gate the affair found that the supposed 
vault was nothing more nor less than the 
breast of a chimney such as is commonly 
found in houses. The copper box and its 
gold contents, they reported, in all proba- 
bility never existed except in the imagina- 
tion of the medium. The district attorney 
was so much inclined to the same opinion 
that he refused to consider Mrs. Ridgley’s 
charge that the medium had stolen $3000. 
Mrs. Ridgley’s faith in mediums and clair- 
voyants has been completely shattered. 





DEMOCRATS SHOULD DO VERY BEST 


The Democrtaicconvention will start with 
a clean slate. It can hold itself free, if it 
will, from the domination of mere politi- 
cians or groups of politicians. It can, if it 
will, put its best foot forward, subordinate 
sectional, factional and bloc considerations 
and unite itself whole-heartedly in the 
great public service of nominating leaders 
and writing a platform of statesmanship. 


Unquestionably there is again discontent 
with the course of events at Washington. 
But the Democratic party cannot expect to 
capitalize this discontent to its advantage 
without offering a superior program and its 
best statesmanship in its nominations. And 
a platform, however high-sounding its 
phrases, will be hollow and vain unless it 
be interpreted by candidates of unim-~ 
peachable qualifications, 


It is not only possible, but probable, that 
the very forces that now have put Mr. Cool- 
idge in the position of being repudiated by 
his party in congress, will prove to be his 
greatest source of strength. The situation 
calls for a summoning by the Democratic 
party of its strongest resources of states- 
manship and leadership. For the only sure 
ground on which it can build lies in dedica- 
tion to national service.—Pittsburgh Sun. 





The man who is worthy of being a leader 
of men will never complain of the stupidity 
of his helpers, of the ingratitude of man- 
kind nor of the inappreciation of the pub- 
lic. These things are all a part of the great 
game of life, and to meet them and not go 
down before them in discouragement and 
defeat is the final proof of power.—Elbert 
Hubbard, ’ 
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The Silent Model By Carolyn Wells 








Kay Levering dashed away vigorously at 
his canvas. He was an inveterate thinker, 
and often thought volubly as he worked. 

“Heavens above!” he ruminated impa- 
tiently. “I’m in a rut! Not getting into 
one, but established in one; rooted, ground- 
ed, riveted, in a rut! My magazine covers 
are all the same—the deadly same—each 
month. Miss Palmer is a peach of a model 
—couldn’t ask a better—but even with a 
different hat on, she looks the same. I’ve 
done every possible combination and per- 
mutation of accessories. There’s nothing 
left but a boudoir cap and furs—and that 
suggests a sensational Forty-Second street 
fire.” 

Then his thoughts became audible: “Miss 
Palmer, is there any other way you could 
do your hair?” 

“I don’t think so, Mr. Levering,” said 
the pretty model, in a bored voice. “I’ve 
done it every way I’ve seen in the Sunday 
pictorial sections.” 

“By Jove Hhen, I believe I’ll do you sham- 
pooing it! I’ve got to have something new!” 

Miss Palmer smiled faintly, but kept her 
pose. She was used to these outbreakings 
in demand of novelty. 

All this happened in the morning. It 
was late that afternoon, almost dusk, when 
the foolish imitation antique knocker on 
Kay Levering’s studio door gave forth its 
hard, gruff sounds. 

“Come in,” grunted the artist, as he rose. 
But nobody came in, so he opened the door. 

Two ladies, apparently desirous of entry, 
stepped timidly in. 

Into Levering’s quick brain flashed the 
line, “Kay Levering, the Celebrated Por- 
trait-Painter,” and he wondered whether 
he would really prefer it to just “Kay Lev- 
ering,” which was too well known to need 
“Celebrated Magazine-Cover Artist” after 
it. But he was sure these were society 
ladies in search of a likeness, though their 
dress was exceedingly simple and incon- 
spicuous. 

One of the visitors spoke. 
a model?” she said. 

Quick as was Levering’s understanding, 
he was a bit floored at this. But instinct 
made him look appraisingly at the speaker, 
and then he replied courteously but cau- 
tiously, “I’m afraid I don’t need one at 
present.” 

“To be sure,” he thought swiftly, “she 
would be a change. But I doubt if the mag- 
azine editors would stand for a pleasant- 
faced matron of 50 on their covers.” 


“Do you want 


“I’m sorry,” went on the visitor, “but my 
niece ‘is so anxious to pose for you!” 

And then the other threw back her veil, 
and looked at Levering with a violet gaze 
that took away not only his breath but his 
power of thinking. He could only talk. 
“I do want a model,” he said exclamatorily. 
“Indeed I do! Yes, I do! I was thinking 
only today that I must get a new model! 
Yes, I was! I’ve painted my present one 
so often that I’ve given the public every 
expression of her face—every 

“They’re entirely familiar to me,” said 
the elder lady dryly. “I’ve seen them every 
month for years.” 

“Several each month,” murmured Lever- 
ing, jealous for his popularity. 

“Yes, on various magazines. Your model 
is beautiful—or perhaps exceedingly pretty 
would be a-more exact term to use.” 

But Levering was unheeding. He kept on 
babbling: “Yes, indeed; I do indeed require 
a model!” and even as he talked he was 
looking at the girl before him, a model as 
much prettier than any of his pictures as 





his pictures were prettier than the models 


they were painted from. 


“And so,” serenely continued the lady in 
charge of ‘affairs, “my niece, Miss Ellison, 
wishes to pose for you, if you care to have 
her do so.” 

Levering’s intellect flashed back into his 
brain where it belonged, just in time to 
keep him from making a fool of himself. 
“I do,” he said, forcing himself to speak 
with less velocity, “I shall be very glad to 
employ her—very glad. I may say it is my 
rule to take only models that are recom- 
mended by my personal friends, but in this 
case I shall be very glad to make an excep- 
tion. Can the young lady come tomorrow?” 

And then the new model smiled at him. 
Now, Levering was a connoisseur in smiles. 
He knew their every variation, He knew 
their whole alphabet from Angel to Zany, 
and he knew them well. But this was a 








Bayard Rock on the Meuse river in France. 
According to a legend a horse named Bayard 
leaped from the top of the rock into the river 
with four men on his back and bore them 
safely away. The reason for the dangerous 
leap, it is said, was because the men were 
being pursued by Charlemagne. 





new one to him. It was a smile with a 
dimple at each end, and it completely 
flabbergasted him. Reason tottered on 
her throne, and he had to put his hand to 
his manly brow to steady Her Majesty. 

In mercy, the new model ceased to smile; 
but then her expression of suppliance was 
like that of the Mater Dolorosa. There was 
no other resemblance, though. This girl 
had what is technically known as a “flower 
face”’—quite unlike the lady of Signor 
Reni’s brush. 

This girl had blue eyes, yellow hair, pink 
cheeks, red lips, white teeth, and a flesh- 
colored skin; but in each case a peculiar 
perfection of tint had been chosen. This 
of course makes violets, rose-leaves, cher- 
ries, pearls, and spun gold worthless as 
comparison; though in Paris I once saw an 
artificial crepe rose that was just the color 
of her cheeks. But now you know what 
she looked like. 

Then the elder lady went on. 
Malden,” she said, 


“T am Mrs. 
almost as if she had 
just come in; “and I will attend to all the 
details. Would you like my niece to come 
mornings?” 

“Yes,” said Levering, choking back the 
“and afternoons and evenings” that strug- 
gled for utterance. 

“Very well; and now as to terms.” These 
were amicably settled, for Mrs. Malden’s 
calm common-sense called forth a respon- 
sively rational attitude on Levering’s part, 
and the usual rates were agreed upon. 

“But there is one positive stipulation that 
must be made before we consider this 
affair settled,” said Mrs. Malden, “and if, 
when you hear it, you desire to withdraw 
from your part of the contract, you may 
do so.” 
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“Heaven forbid!”. murmured Levering, 
and Mrs. Malden went on: “If you employ 
Miss Ellison as a model, it is with the un- 
derstanding that she can never speak to 
you.” 

“Is she dumb?” gasped Levering, almost 
struck dumb himself at this revelation. 

“I decline to answer that,” said Mrs. 
Malden severely. “It is the stipulation that 
she is not to speak to you, or to anyone 
while she is here. Is this satisfactory?” 

“Well, I should hardly say satisfactory; 
but it must be—well, I’ll chance it.” 

“You may talk to her all you wish, give 
directions as to her posing and all that, 
but she will not speak to you in reply.” 

“Suppose the lady elects to talk to me?” 
suggested Levering hopefully. 

“She won’t,” and Mrs. Malden shook her 
head positively. “But the fact of her in- 
violable silence being understood, the con- 
tract may remain.” 

A few moments after, Levering found 
himself bowing the two out, and he could 
fairly feel the dazed and rapt expression 
on his own countenance. He relaxed his 
facial muscles sufficiently for a few short, 
sharp, staccato whistles, and then gave 
way to a volley of excited thought. After 
a while he quieted down a bit and fell to 
putting his studio to rights. He was late 
at dinner that night, but he wouldn’t leave 
his studio until it was in that condition of 
neatness and order that is commonly 
known as “apple-pie.” 

He expected Miss Ellison at 11 the next 
morning. Consequently, by 10 he was in 
front of his easel, zealously setting his 
palette. “I ought,” he mused softly, “to 
have all new paints, and fairy brushes, and 
—oh, canvas is too coarse for her delicate 
beauty. I ought to have ivory. Yes, I 
shall become a miniature painter—or how 
about a gold background—sort of Fra An- 
gelico scheme—or——” 

The thumping knocker caused a_re- 
sponsive thumping in his heart, and then 
Miss Ellison came in. 

Again he saw that marvel face; again he 
gasped. “Good-morning,” he said _ blithe- 
ly, regaining his departing breath just in 
time. 

The smile came then, with its dimpled 
ends, but Levering had braced himself for 
it, and didn’t give way visibly. 

Demurely the model walked about, took 
off her hat and cloak, touched her finger- 
tips to the golden glory that hovered round 
her temples, and, going toward the model- 
throne, paused inquiringly for directions. 

It might have been a bit embarrassing, 
but Levering was determined not to allow 
any awkwardness to mar the situation. 
“Yes,” he said, in his big, ,good-natured 
way; “yes, we'll go right to work. I'll do 
you as a spring maid, I think. Try this.” 

With his unerring instinet for effect, he 
laid a small wreath of wild roses lightly 
across her hair, and placed 2 huge tangle 
of the same blossoms in her arm. “Hack- 
neyed scheme,” he chatted easily, as he 
picked up his charcoal, “but wait till you 
see the finish. Yes—so, Miss Ellison. Can 
you hold that pose?” 


Not even an answering nod of assent, but 
a fleeting gleam of smile told him she 
could, and she did. The morning flew. 
Levering worked as if impelled by the force 
of pure genius. ,He blocked in his Spring 
Maid in primavera colors. He caught a 
hovering’smile as luring as the Mona Lisa’s. 
He fell to singing as he worked, and he 
even whistled softly—with him a sign of 
deepest concentration. 

“I wish I knew your first name,’ he 
burst out suddenly. “Not that I would call 
you by it,” he added hastily, as the dim- 


ples dropped off. the ends of the smile. 
“But it would help to realize you, don’t you 
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know. Of course you can’t tell me, but 
| may guess, mayn’t I? Is is Perilla?” 
There was no answering expression of any 
sort. The pansy-blue eyes looked straight 
across the room and seemed not to see him. 
“Ah, I thought not,” he went on pleasant- 


ly. “I’m sorry. I had hoped you were the 
Princess Perilla. But I know now; it is 
\maryllis. Pl do you next as ‘Amaryllis 
in the Shade.” Great! Leaves and shadows 
of leaves on a sunny wall behind you. Oh, 
| say, Miss Ellison, we’re going to make 
people sit up ' 

He could scarcely tell whether his model 
was offended or gratified, but he didn’t 
pause to consider. He worked rapidly, al- 
most frantically, half fearing he might 
never again have the chance. 

At one o’clock, Miss Ellison rose calmly, 
dropped her flowers, stretched her lovely 
arms a little, and smiled. 

“By Jove! T’ve kept you two hours with- 
out a rest! I’m a brute! Can you forgive 
I'll never do it again. Truly, I 


me? 
didn’t-——’ 

But the Silent Model was already putting 
on her hat, and then, declining his assist- 
ance, she flung on her coat. A smile and 
nod, and she was gone. He ran to the 
window and saw her getting into a waiting 
taxicab. 

The days went by. Every week-day, ex- 
cept Wednesday and Saturday, Miss Ellison 
posed. Though the wonder of her beauty 
never lessened, after a time they began 
to feel a little more acquainted. At least, 
he did, and he hoped that she did, because 
her smiles were a little more varied and 
intelligible. He had learned the smile of 
approval, of weariness, of fear—that came 
only when someone knocked at the door; 
of relief—when'he refused to admit said 
intruder; of interest, of curiosity, of grati- 
tude, or of reproof. The last when he 
over-stepped, even by a hair’s-breadth, the 
line of convention or formality. 

But it was hard not to do this. “By 
Jingo, you little witch!” he burst out one 
day, “how do you suppose I’m going to 
stand this? You’ve got to talk to me, or 
I'll die of plain, ordinary curiosity! Why 
won't you speak, you top blossom off an 
apple tree? Just say it’s a pleasant day, or 
how’s your mother, or anything. But say 

inething! You—you get on my nerves!” 

The smile faded. Miss Ellison rose 

wwly, carefully set down the stuffed dove 
he had been holding against her cheek, 
ind with a displeased frown went toward 
her hat. 

“Oh, don’t go!” cried Levering, tearing his 
hair—or, at least, pulling at it wildly. “I 
didn’t mean it! I’ll never ask you to speak 
again! Forgive me! Don’t go! I don’t 
want you to speak—I’d much rather you 
wouldn’t! Don’t go—see, I beg of you—” 

He fell on his knees before her, a foolish, 
frantic, absurd, but earnest suppliant. 

Miss Ellison laughed. 

Levering jumped up and glared at her. 

Don’t ever do that again!” he stormed, 
scowling hard. “I can somehow live through 
your face; I can, by struggling, survive 
your smile; but one more laugh like that 
would kill me! There is a limit to a man’s 
endurance !” 

Well, of course, it was a wonderful laugh. 
(he purling of a mountain brook, the chime 
of silver bells, might be used to describe it, 
but really it wasn’t a bit like either. It was 
a soft, delicious, tickled little laugh, with a 
hint of roguishness in it, which last. trait, 
be it known, Miss Ellison had never before 
exhibited in Mr. Levering’s studio. 

With a gracious but exceedingly digni- 
fied smile, the Silent Model returned to her 
pose, caressed her dove against her soft 
pink cheek, and dropped her eyes to hide 
« twinkle that wouldn’t be suppressed. Lev- 
ering grew wily and pretended not to no- 
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tice all this, though his thoughts jabbered 
and rattled on like mad. “Who is she, 
anyway?” he demanded. of himself. “She’s 
no ordinary model. I don’t believe she’s 
ever posed before. And to think I don’t 
even know her address. It’s like the song, 
‘I only know she came and went, like some- 
thing in a dream’; but she comes and goes 
in a taxi.” 

“Have you ever posed before?” he asked 
in a politely even tone. 

Miss Ellison looked straight at him, but 
gave no sign of having heard him. Her 
glance was not vacant or unintelligent; 
merely placid and disinterested. Moreover, 


it seemed to hold a warning, and he felt if- 


he questioned her again, she would run 
away. 

“So,” quoth he to himself, “Ill talk at 
her till I provoke her to an answer.” 

“I had a model once,” he observed con- 
versationally, “who looked quite a deal like 
you. She had a better profile, though—l 
beg your pardon,” as an ultra-violet ray 
seemed to shoot from Miss Ellison’s eye. 
“You must forgive my talking like that. 
You know, to an artist, models are entirely 
impersonal, and we speak of a profile or 
facial angle as casually as we would of the 
colors of a sunset.” 

“Who-ee! my lady,” he whispered to him- 
self, in congratulation, “that jarred you 
some, didn’t it?” then he chuckled, though 
inaudibly, to see the least deeper touch of 
rose on his model’s cheeks and the least 
hint of chagrin in her disdainful smile. 
He put both these into his picture, and 
afterward read in a rural review that it 
was “arrestive!” 

After this the atmosphere became sur- 
charged with a certain subtle consciousness 
on the part of both of them. A psycholo- 
gist would have said they were becoming 
en rapport, but the plain truth was that 
Levering’s curiosity was piqued to the ut- 
most, and Miss Ellison knew it. Their rela- 
tions were simply those of artist and model. 
Every week he paid her the salary agreed 
upon, and she took it with a smile. 

His pictures were wonderful, His fame 
was growing, and magazine editors and art- 
dealers besieged him, terrible as an army 
with banners. None of these would he see 
during working hours. No fellow artist 
had ever seen his model, and few knew he 
had one. Most of those who saw his pic- 
tures assumed an entire imagination or a 
greatly exaggerated representation of a 
model, 

One morning an inspiration came to Lev- 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 





This shoe illustration appeared in a Chi- 
cago mail-order house catalog. The artist 
who drew it must have worn button shoes 
all his life for no-one we know would wear 
a shoe in the conditions this one has been 
presented. After careful examination it 
will be seen that the trouble is with the 
shoe lace (or are there two of them?). The 
end shown outside the shoe evidently ter- 
minates inside, under the second hole, for 
it cannot be traced any farther. The re- 
maining loops are “endless” and could not 
be removed from the shoe unless cut. 


il 


ering, and he instituted a ceremony of tea 
served at 12 o’clock. He informed Miss 
Ellison gravely that she needed a mild 
stimulant during such a long pose. 

She accepted the innovation with real de- 
light, and made tea for them both in such 
a charming manner that Levering was un- 
stably balanced on the very short step be- 
tween the artistic temperament and abso- 
lute .imbecility. One morning while they 
were tea-drinking, a belated mail arrived. 
After a smile-granted permission, Levering 
opened a few of his letters. 

“Isn’t it a shame,” he said thoughtfully, 
“how people neglect people whom they 
really like? Now, here’s a note from my 
cousin, Nell Drayton, asking me why | 
don’t come to see her.” 


The Silent Model smiled into her dim- 
ples, as if interested, and Leverin, went 
on: “Nell is the dearest girl, and we've 
always been chums, and I always mean to 
go to see her, but somehow I never get 
started. Well, my Honorable Princess Ap- 
pleblossom, if you’ve finished your tea, sup- 
pose you drop back into that summer girl 
picture. They want it for August, and it’s 
May already.” 

So you can see there was a rather nice 
camaraderie between them, and as Levering 
never really intruded on Miss Ellison’s si- 
lence, their friendship grew. Sometimes 
during a rest he would read poetry to her, 
or even was personal and confidential in 
his talk about himself, his real self and 
his aims. Then the smiles on his model’s 
face became so eloquent and so apprecia- 
tive and so sympathetic that he had to go 
right straight back to work. 

(To be concluded next week) 





NO MONOPOLY ON INITIALS 


In the Canadian West, where small busi- 
ness men often try to lend prestige to their 
establishments by affixing to their firm 
names the initials of one of the big rail- 
ways, according to Judge, one often sees 
such signs as: “C. P. R. Tobacco Store,” 
“G. T. P. Poolroom,” “C. N. R. Boarding 
House” etc. The Canadian Pacific recently 
took official notice of these acts of piracy, 
and sent out notification that the unauthor- 
ized use of the railway’s name was illegal. 
One such notice, sent to the proprietor of 
a certain “C, P. R. Barber Shop—Cut Rates,” 
brought the following reply: 


“Dear Sir: I got youre notis. I don’t want 
no law soot with yure big company, and I 
don’t want to paint a new sine on my shop. 
Times is bad, and I got a large wife and 
family to sport. I no yure company owns 
everything around heer—railroads, steem- 
ers, most of the best land, and the time, 
but I don’t no as you own the hole alfabet. 
The letters on my sine stand for my 
mother’s name in old lerland—Christine 
Patricia Reardon, and what I want to no is 
what you are going to do about it. I sup- 
pose you won’t argue that the balans of 
my sine what refers to cut rates: has got 
anything to do with yure railroad. There 
ain’t been any cut rates around these here 
parts that I nose of.” 





THE CRIMINAL 
When the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 
“Well, I never!” was his comment, 
“There’s a mule that’s been in jail!” 
—Washington and Lee Mink. 





WHY WORLD ROTATES—IF IT DOES 


In Paris former Premier Painleve, who 
was a mathematician before he became a 
politician, declares that the earth does not 
turn on its axis and never did, thus ap- 
parently upsetting the old doctrine that 
*tis love that makes the world go ’round.— 
Boston Globe. 
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The Art of Handling Explosives 


The number of accidents in handling and 
testing explosives in the industries is rel- 
atively low. In fact, it is lower than some 
supposedly less dangerous occupations. 
Workers who handle explosives are aware 
of the danger and practice carefulness un- 
til* it becomes a habit. Though accidents 
from explosives are few and far between 
such cases receive more publicity than 
other industrial accidents and the public 
assumes that this is a very dangerous oc- 
cupation indeed. The bureau of mines esti- 
mates that at least 75 per cent of all acci- 
dents with explosives are due to “hurry” 
and “taking chances,” 20 per cent to care- 
lessness, and the rest are fairly excusable 
cases. 

To avoid such accidents it is essential 
that inexperienced men should be trained 


to “play safe” until they are automatically - 


careful all the time. Any feeling of ner- 
vousness by a man engaged in handling ex- 
plosives is highly dangerous, as it may re- 
sult in his dropping a batch of sensitive 
material or knocking something over. Ha- 
bitually nervous men should get out of the 
industry. All explosives should be treated 
with proper respect, but it is not necessary 
to feel that the slightest jar will be dis- 
astrous. Nearly all men become accus- 
tomed to working with explosives and feel 
no nervous strain. 


In the laboratory a chemist naturally 
avoids spattering or spilling materials on 
his clothes or skin, or inhaling the fumes 
or fine particles of the materials he is 
testing. Benzene, toluene, aniline, and 
their nitro compounds, besides other com- 
pounds, are poisons but there are com- 
paratively few accidents in which chemists 
figure. 


Discerning Minute Odors 


Elaborate scientific experiments have 
been carried out to determine the smallest 
amount of any odor which can be recogniz- 
ed. It has been found that the smell of 
camphor can be detected when mixed with 
water in a proportion of one to 400,000. 
This is probably why it is so good in fight- 
ing moths. Musk will continue to keep its 
scent for many years. This curious pef- 
sistence is explained by the fact that one 
part of musk when mixed with 8,000,000 
parts of water can still be detected. Va- 
nilla also is very pungent and can be 
recognized in the proportion of one to 
10,000,000. 


Human vs. Mechanical Power 


Experiments show that man power is 
about 200 times as expensive as steam. In 
making all such comparisons the “calory” 
is used as the unit of energy. A calory 
is the amount of heat necessary to raise a 
kilogram of water one deg. C. Changed 
to motive energy it is enough to lift a 
weight of a ton and a half one foot high. 

A man usually eats enough food to pro- 
duce 3000 calories a day, or in other words 
enough to raise a weight of 4500 tons a foot. 
This would be as much as 15 good-sized 
locomotives. But the human body will 
give out in the form of work only about a 
fifth of the theoretical energy of the food 
consumed. 

Then, too, there are other limitations to 
human power. For instance, it is impos- 
sible to concentrate this power. Some ocean 
steamers have engines of 50,000 horse 
power. It would take nearly a million men 
to produce this much power or 100 times 





as many as the vessel would carry. The 
entire population of New York city could 
not yield enough power to run the elevated 
railroads alone. 

Different foods of course vary greatly in 
their power to produce energy. Cabbage 
is at the foot of the list and an ounce of it 
will. only develop enough muscle to raise 
16 tons one foot; or as they say, its foot- 
ton energy per ounce is 16. Milk is 24, beef 
and bread 27, cheese and peas 36, potatoes, 
rice and corn 38, oatmeal and sugar 42, 
bacon 54, cocoa 70 and butter 80. 

Dr. Wiley, food expert, says that as a 
rule people eat 50 per cent more food than 
is necessary to give them the required 
number of calories. We clog the furnace 
by piling on too much fuel and letting the 
ashes pile up. 


A Great French Astronomer 


Among modern scientists there is no 
more picturesque character than the French 
astronomer Camille Flammarion. He pub- 
lished his first book on astronomy in 1862 
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when he was only 20 years of age. He es- 
tablished a monthly astronomical maga- 
zine and in 1882 founded the French As- 
tronomical Society. He has made many 
balloon ascents with the view of studying 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. In 
his later years he has acquired a world- 
wide reputation for original research in 
connection with double and multiple stars, 
colors of stars, topography and physical 
constitution of Mars, sun-spots and the 
motions of the stars. Nor has he neglect- 
ed the more mystic phase of astronomy. 
One of his books, and he has written many, 
is entitled “Mysterious Psychic Forces.” As 
somebody has aptly said, Flammarion “has 
converted the dry facts of ‘science into 
poetry.” 


Slot Machine Changes Money 


Mechanical slot machines for changing 
money have been adopted by a New York 
street car company. The machines will take 
the places of over 1200 employees engaged 
at the-change booths at the entrance to 
the subways. The inventor of the machine, 
James S. Doyle, who is also assistant gen- 
eral manager of the firm, declares that the 
machines can change the larger coins quick- 
er than human hands. The device changes 
only dimes, quarters and half dollars. A 
unique part of the machine is the counter- 
feit detector. Bogus coins are held and 
no change drops into the receptacle. 


Why Bell’s Tone Improves with Age 

A bell-maker who had observed that old 
bells usually have a finer and more pleasing 
tone than new ones investigated in the 
hope of finding the secret. He found, the 
Youth’s Companion tells us, that after many 
years of use the clapper and the inner sur- 
face of the bell with which it comes in 
contact wear down until the shape of the 
one becomes nicely adjusted to that of the 
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other. Thus the contact surface between 
them is increased considerably. Applying 
this discovery in a practical way he pro- 
duced a bell and a clapper which had an 
unusually large contact surface. The tone 
was much superior to that of. new bells 
made of the same materials and in the 
same form but without special regard to 
the size of contact surfaces of bell and 
clapper. Such a bell after a month of 
continuous ringing acquires a tone practi- 
cally equal to one that has been used for 
a century or more. 


Skyscrapers Contract and Expand 


All steel construction expands in sum- 
mer and shrinks in winter. New York’s 
skyscrapers are approximately one and a 
half inches shorter in cold weather than 
they are in hot. Of course, this shrinkage 
is not apparent to the casual observer. The 
Woolworth building, the highest office 
structure in the world, shortens about one 
and a fifth inches in winter. If this struc- 
ture were allowed to cool to the freezing 
point the contraction would be three and a 
fifth inches. 

The dome of the capitol building at 
Washington is constructed so that its iron 
plates can, under the influence of weather, 
contract and expand like the folding and 
unfolding of a flower. Long steel bridges 
expand so much under the heat of the sun 
that sections are mounted on rollers or 
there are telescopic joints to permit this 
change in length. Temperature variation 
must be considered in stringing telephone 
and telegraph wires and in laying pipe. 


Perceptions Depend on Shocks 

Mental activity, the functioning of the 
brain, is truly a marvelous process. At pres- 
ent it is understood but imperfectly but 
little by little science is unraveling the 
mysteries connected with it and deducing 
psychological laws which govern it. Psy- 
chological principles so far worked out are 
daily being applied in a practical way to 
study, to business, to the healing arts and 
to various other fields of human activity 
and interest. The results have been most 
gratifying. We can only conjecture what 
will be accomplished when we know more 
about the mind and the way it works but 
we may be sure that this knowledge will 
be of tremendous value from both practical 
and scientific standpoints. 

Psychologists have learned that percep- 
tions of the world about us and ‘even 
thought itself are dependent in large degree 
on what may be termed shocks. You can 
readily demonstrate this by means of a 
simple experiment or two./ In a quiet room 
open a water faucet so that the water will 
drip slowly with as loud a sound as possi- 
ble or else start a metronome to ticking 
slowly. Then turn toward a light and close 
your eyes. You will note that you are 
conscious of a dull red color as your eyes, 
curtained by their lids, turn toward the 
light but that with each tick of the metro- 
nome or the falling of each drop of water 
your impression of light is temporarily 
blotted out and for an instant after each 
sound you are for all practical purposes 
blind. In this case the sound perception is 
much stronger than the sense of sight. In 
other words the sound is a shock which ob- 
literates-the ‘visual impression and your 
mind for the moment is conscious only of 
the sound. 

In a quiet room listen for a time to the 
regular monotonous drip of a water faucet 
or some similar sound and note the pe- 
culiarly uncomfortable sensation you feel. 
This demonstrates the phenomena of 
shock. Shock, psychologists now tell us, 


is back of ali mental activity. The endings 
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of the various sensory nerves are so ex- 
posed to the external world as to receive 
impressions to the best advantage. The 
optic nerves are sensitive to light, the au- 
ditory nerves are sensitive to sound, the 
olfactory nerves are sensitive to odors and 
so on, each affected by its own peculiar 
stimuli and no others—each receiving and 
transmitting shocks. Immediately after 
the falling of each impression there is a 
period of paralysis on all nerve paths ex- 
cept the one of that particular impression, 
all other impressions being automatically 
locked out. 


Shocks are responsible for moods. With 
each shock there come memories associated 
with former shocks of the same kind with 
a train of related impressions or thoughts. 
Strong moods always tend to supplant 
weaker ones. If a shock of high intensity 
occurs while a mood of lower intensity is 
in progress the latter will be shut out. 
Normally the strong mood grows weak and 
at length disappears, giving place to the 
weaker one which it supplanted or to some 
other related to it. 


The pain of an aching tooth is a suc- 
cession of relatively weak shocks but the 
nerves over which they are transmitted 
are extremely sensitive. A hot-water bot- 
tle or other warm object placed over the 
cheek will gradually lessen the pain or 
stop it completely until the heat-sensitive 
nerves become fatigued by long-continued 
action. The perception for heat is con- 
siderably weaker than that for pain but 
the latter is overcome because the ner- 
vous stimulation of the heat is so much 
stronger. If you bump your head you 
instinctively rub the spot vigorously with 
your hand, This really allays the pain be- 
cause it creates a new set of shocks which 
serve to close the avenues over which sen- 
sations of pain travel. When a person who 
has inadvertently hit his finger a whack 
with a hammer dances about and beats the 
air with his hand he is likewise using a 
new set of shocks to block out pain. Under 
certain conditions sound may effectively 
allay pain. The practice of savages who 
loudly beat their drums and set up a great 
hubbub about a sick man is therefore in 
accord with sound psychological princi- 
ple although of course they don’t know it 

the maneuver as they see it is calculated 
merely to scare away evil spirits and in- 
voke the aid of good spirits. 


Harnessing the Sun’s Rays 
Marcel Moreau, a San Francisco‘scientist, 
has designed a unique furnace for utilizing 
the heat of the sun. The furnace is com- 
posed of a bowl lined with mirrors and a 
series of lenses. This makes it possible 
’ focus a great number of rays of sun- 
light on-.a single point. In a demonstra- 
tion, it was reported, the scientist succeed- 
| in melting a piece of ordinary building 
rick in three seconds. It is believed that 
the furnace is capable of developing suf- 
ient heat for burning up a diamond. Al- 
though many previous experiments have 
been performed along this line, and many 
different devices designed, it is admitted 
that Moreau’s is the most efficient method 
far discovered for using the heat of the 
n. However, it is doubtful whether such 
levice will have any commercial value at 
present. The cost of installation would 
prohibitive. Besides no method has 
yet been discovered for storing up the en- 
sy from the sun. 





Science Gleanings 
The ruins of an ancient temple said to 
exceed the dimensions of the famous Mai- 
n-Carres at Nimes and the Temple of 
\ugustus and Livia at Vienna were dis- 
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covered by’ workmen excavating near the 
Roman gymrasium at Orange, France. 

A blast containing 201,200 pounds of ex- 
plosive tore 600,000 tons of rock from a 
mountain near Lakeside, Cal. The rock 
will be used for railroad ballast. \ 

The sales promotion division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry ~Goods Association is 
booming the word “glos” as a general term 
for all kinds of artificial silks. 

Prof. Pickering, Harvard astronomer, has 
mapped 55 fields of vegetation visible on 
the side of the moon that is always turned 
toward the earth. 

The paintings of some of our modern 
leading artists may not last more than 
50 years because of the use of inferior 
canvas and pigments, says E. W. Forbes, 


director of the Fogg art museum of Har-. 
vard university. This is because the artist 
is ignorant or careless about the materials 
he used and the way in which he uses them, 
Mr. Forbes also claims that many of the 
old masterpieces are in danger of destruc- 
tion because of improper care. 





STRAINED RELATIONS 
Theresa was Black Coffee’s wife; 
He called her Tea, of course, 
Which brewed her wrath, so, steeped in 
rage, 
She asked for a divorce. 
Black’s anger simmered—loud he cried, 
He boiled quite over bounds: 
“If Tea leaves me, the court’s decree 
Will be on Coffee grounds!” 



















































How to Double Your 
Money in 1O Years 


New Plan Shows You How to 
Build a Comfortable Fortune 
With Absolute Safety 


O you know how to invest your 
money in high grade securities? 
How to reinvest the interest in 








































such a way that your principal will dou- 
ble in a surprisingly short time? And 
how to do this with absolute safety? 


Here is a new plan which shows you 
how to build a comfortable fortune 
with absolute safety. It shows how to 
make use of the scientific principle 
known to all financiers, The rapid way 
in which money grows when invested 
according to this plan is a revelation to 
the average man or woman. 


This remarkable plan is fully explained 
in an important book just off the press, 
called “Ali Baba’s Cave Rediscovered.” 
This book tells you how to accumulate 
$10,000, $25,000 or even $50,000 in a span 
of vears. It outlines for you the most 
successful plan ever developed for the 
scientific accumulation of money. It 
tells clearly and definitély how you can 
by systematic investing create a good 
sized estate—all without risk or specu- 
lation of any sort. 


This book will be sent absolutely free 
to every man or woman requesting it. 
Mail the request blank for your copy 
at once. It may change the whole course 
of your life. 


GEorGE M.ForMAN & ComPANY’ 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


PERSHING SQUARE BLDG.,NEW YORK CITY. 


Years Without Loss to a Customer 








First Mortgage Chicago, Ilinois. 
Real Estate 
Gold Bonds NAME .cccccccccccsess 
Send this request blank ADDRESS ......0000e- 
for your copy 





. 
George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 276, 105 W_ Monroe Street, 


Please mail me without cost or obligation a copy of your book, ‘‘All 
Baba’s Cave Rediscovered,’’ which shows the amazing way money grows. 
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The book will show you the way te 
build up for yourself a comfortable, 
substantial estate. Send for it today. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St.,. New York. Besides being able to supply 


any book published, this firm seljs slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


Prof. Robert Garrett, who conducts a 
school in journalism at the University of 
Washington, was once asked to suggest a 
list of books to be read by those who aspire 
to a literary career. He was requested not 
to include technical books. He finally se- 
lected Job, Ruth and the Psalms in the 
Bible, Plato’s “Republic,” Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” “Reynard the Fox,” Cervantes’s 
“Don Quixote,” Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales,” Shakespeare’s plays, Bacon’s essays, 
Pepys’s diary, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” Goethe’s “Faust,” Hugo’s “Les Misera- 
bles,” Carlyle’s“French Revolution,” Amiel’s 
“Journal,” Dostoevski’s “Crime and Pun- 
ishment,” Ibsen’s “Brand,” Boswell’s “Life 
of Johnson,” Newman’s “Idea of a Univer- 
sity,” and “some good collection of English 
and American essays and some good anthol- 
ogy of English and American poetry.” It 
will be seen that each item contains some 
particular beneficial element not found in 
the others. 


However, Prof. Garrett was reluctant to 
compile this list. He explains: “It is al- 
ways a sign of weakness for one to give a 
list of books which is destined for a pana- 
cea. First, it shows at once so much of 
one’s personal taste—if the list is an honest 
one—as to become almost immodest. Sec- 
ond, it seems to argue that a well-digested 
bookshelf (horrible thought) or a carefully 
Fletcherized short course may be taken for 
years of careful reading, or what is almost 
as valuable, years of carefree reading. 


“Several years ago it was the mode to 
recommend to students who wished to fill 
out gaps in their preparation, several man- 
uals where they might find their reading 
already done for them, with the proper 
reaction already registered. This method 
has gone out; now we pedagogs feel that it 
is better to send the student to the master- 
pieces themselves, trusting that the artist 


‘will make a connection with his public 


without the aid of an intermediary. 

“It is with genuine diffidence that I offer 
the list, but I do it with the full knowledge 
that it is mine own, and is therefore differ- 
ent from another; that if one were to ask 
20 men to make a similar list, we should in 
all probability by pooling the lists find that 
we had one just 20 times as long as mine. 
Mine only pretends to be the merest skele- 
ton, a sort of appetizer to whet the reader 
to desire more.” 


Many people, perhaps, will be surprised 
to know that the village smithy that stood 
“under a spreading chestnut tree” in Long- 
fellow’s famous poem was an_ English 
blacksmith shop. A visit to the Kentish 
village of St. Mary Cray by the American 
poete inspired the verse. The muscular 
smith has long since departed, the chest- 
nut tree has been felled and now the town 
is going to tear down the smithy in order 
to widen the street. 

Many book lovers and librarians can tes- 
tify that the scurrying roach invades li- 
braries as well as kitchens. In cloth-cover- 
ed books this bug finds nourishment other 
than food for thought. Frequently books 
have spots on the bindings which lead the 
owner to believe that water has been drop- 
ped on them, but such marks are usually 
produced by hungry roaches. Cloth used 
for bindings is often given added body and 
stiffness by being “loaded” with such fillers 


as starch, dextrin, flour and casein, all of 
them foods similar to the ones these bugs 
find in the kitchen. 

The roach samples the cover of a book 
by wetting a small area with saliva. If the 
cover is not of a waterproof nature the 
filling materials are dissolved and so form 
a palatable “mush” for the bug. If the 
stuff is to his liking the pest continues wet- 
ting the cover here and there until his ap- 
petite is satisfied. The result is that spots 
of nearly bare cloth appear wherever the 
insect has fed. 

So far no means has been devised to pre- 
vent this damage to covers that are not 
waterproof. The government has found 
that, aside from fumigation, the most ef- 
fective simple means of ridding the li- 
brary of roaches is the use of sodium 
fluoride and phosphorus paste. The so- 
dium fluoride may be applied with a small 
dust-gun or blower, dusting it over the 
books, shelves, walls and floors. The phos- 
phorus paste should be distributed on bits 
of cardboard or paper placed on the shelves. 
Both substances, which may be purchased 
at any drug store, are poisonous and should 
be kept out of reach of children and pets. 


One afternoon Mrs. Marjorie Barkley Mc- 
Clure heard about a bargain in mirrors at 
a certain store in Akron. On her way to 
the sale she chanced to pass a stationery 
store where rebuilt typewriters were on 
sale in the show window. She bought one. 
That was three years ago. Now Mrs. Mc- 
Clure is quite a successful novelist and is 
able to have things she never had before. 
She wrote her first book and had it pub- 
lished all within the year. 


A tattered and worn Greek grammar and 
school reader purchased while he was in a 
Confederate prison in 1861 inspired Dr. 
Stephen A. Forbes, of Urbana, IIl., to be- 
come interested in science. He is now 
chief of the natural history survey work of 
that state. Dr. Forbes has just been honor- 
ed by being elected a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Sciences. 


Books We Have Read 


The Failure, Giovanni Papini, translated 
by Virginia Pope (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
—This noted Italian man of letters re- 
nounced atheism to find solace in Christi- 
anity. His reformation found “beautiful 
expression in his “Life of Christ.” He has 
written a new work called “The Failure,” 
or, in Italian, “Un Uomo Finito.” It is 
deep reading, but those who can appreciate 
the beauty of his thought will find it very 
expressive. It pictures the thoughts and 
actions of Papini during his first 30 years 
of life. He was a lonely, restless and mor- 
bid youth; people disliked him. According 
to his own biography he never had a child- 
hood. In books he found a dream world 
where he lost himself, for the time being, 
to his fellow men. With no-one to guide 
him he read the wrong books. He became 
socialistic—an anarchist. He explains his 
early disbelief in God: “Born of a father 
who was an atheist, baptized without the 
knowledge of my mother, brought up in 
ignorance of church and catechism, I never 
had a so-called ‘crisis of the soul.’ For me 
God never existed because he never lived 
in my heart.” But Papini found himself; 
he became a devout convert.. Now, in his 
rejuvenation, he is giving wonderful ex- 
pression to his new convictions. Papini’s 
“Life of Christ” is the best non-fiction 
seller today, and it has been for a long time 
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past. His new book also promises to be in 
great demand. And to the translator goes 
much credit for the popularity of Papini’s 
books. 

The Wrath to Come, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim (Little, Brown & Co.)—Many will read 
this book, and some may like it. The au- 
thor imagines what may happen in 1950 
among the nations of the world. He as- 
sumes that the United States will not be- 
come a party to the “pact of nations,” es- 
tablished in 1930, although still a member 
of what seems to be an annual conference 
on the limitation of armaments. Mr. Op- 
penheim pictures Germany, Russia and 
Japan in an alliance to attack the United 
States. We see no value or benefit to be 
derived from this fanciful work. It only 
tends to harbor trouble and cause ill feel- 
ing among the different nationalities who at 
this time need our fullest sympathy and 
understanding. 

Judd and Judd, Nalbro Bartley (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons)—They had been classmates 
at college, they had collaborated in win- 
ning a prize, and now they are partners in 
marriage. But Mrs. Judd is not satisfied 
in the role of a home-maker. After the 
children are born she decides to go back 
to the business world. She does so, and 
achieves marked success. How Mr. and 
Mrs. Judd work out their joint happiness 
is a story which will arouse the reader’s 
keenest interest. 








THE LITTLE DOG ANGEL 


High up in the courts of heaven today 
A little dog angel waits. 
With the other angels he will not play, 
For he sits alone at the gates; 
“For I know that my master will come,” 
says he, 
“And when he comes he will call for me.” 


And his master far on the earth below, 
As he sits in his easy chair, 

Forgets sometimes, and he whistles low 
For the dog that is not there. 

And the little dog angel cocks his ears 

And dreams that his master’s call he hears. 


And I know when at length his master 

waits, 
Outside in the dark and cold, 

For the hand of death to ope the gates 

That lead to those courts of gold, 

The little dog angel’s eager bark 

Will comfort his soul in the shivering 
dark.—The Book Adviser. 





WHAT IS “PEP”? 


It’s the. thing that makes the lambs gam- 
bol with glee, the colts prance with joy, the 
calves throw up their tails and run like 
fury, the birds sing in split-throat notes, 
the frogs croak upon the creek bank, the 
insects buzz and hum in the air, the milk- 
man whistle as he jogs along, the black- 
smith laughingly beat the iron into shape, 
the plowman urge his horse with a “gee-up 
there,” the engineer wave a kiss to his 
sweetheart as he throws open the throttle, 
the woodman smilingly plunge his ax into 
the giant tree, the banker and the merchant 
rush to their work with a cheery “by-by,” 
the mechanic and the laborer fairly dance 
to their jobs, the soldier “go over the top” 
with clenched jaws and courage that knows 
no fear, the life salesman hie to his calls 
with shoulders squared, pride in his heart, 
and nerves a-tingle with anticipation of new 
success. “Pep” is anything that puts hap- 
piness in the heart, energy in the body, de- 
termination in the soul and _ invincible 
courage in the will—lInsurance World. 





Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.—Bacon. 
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A Lesson in Footwear 


Usually the woman immigrant to Amer- 
ica has normal, well-developed feet which 
have not been harmed by using the wrong 
kind of shoes. But once in this country, it 
is said, she yields to her inborn love of 
finery; she must wear the American hat, 
waist, skirt, thin stockings and high-heeled, 
narrow-toed shoes. Such shoes have inva- 
riably ruined the once healthy foot. 

The shoe problem, however, is said to 
have been successfully solved at Newton, 
Mass., where the Americanization teacher 








Same Foot in Different Shoes 


resorted to the x-ray to convey the lesson. 
She first donned footwear of the “common 
sense” type, with wide, flat heels and plenty 
of room for the expansion of the toes. She 
had x-ray photographs made of her feet in 
these shoes, then she put on high-heeled, 
arched-instep shoes with narrow toes and 
had them photographed again. These pic- 
tures plainly showed how the high-heeled, 
narrow-toed shoes pinch the bones of the 
feet together and cause harm while the 
wide shoes have plenty of room for the nor- 
mal spread of the feet: Foreign women 
have been greatly impressed hy the lesson. 
Now if only the American women would 
learn this simple truth about shoes there 
would be far less foot trouble and better 
health among American women generally. 


Control Methods for Malaria 


In many sections of the South and South- 
west United States malaria prevails to a 
great extent, in some places standing first 
on the list of diseases which do the great- 
est injury to the community. According to 
the U. S. public health service this dis- 
ease is caused by parasites in the blood 
of the person suffering from it; the para- 
sites being carried from person to person 
by mosquitoes. That is, the mosquito re- 
ceives the infection by feeding on a person 
whose blood contains the parasites. Then 
the infected mosquito injects these para- 
sites into the second person. Another mos- 
quito feeds on this person’s blood, becomes 
infected and injects the parasites into an- 
‘ther person, and so on until whole com- 
munities are infected. The infection can- 
not be conveyed in any other way, the 
health service says. And the only mos- 
quitoes which can covey the disease are 
the genus Anopheles. 

Methods of controlling the trouble as 
uggested by the National Malaria Com- 
mittee and the health service are: Get rid 
ff all Anopheles mosquitoes; prevent the 
access of mosquitoes to persons; free all 
persons in the community of malaria para- 
sites; and protect people against infection 
by means of quinine treatment. Quinine is 





used to free persons of the parasites and 
to protect them against infection. 

The standard quinine treatment recom- 
mended by the National Malaria Commit- 
tee and approved by the public health serv- 
ice as the most effective and practical 
method of treating the disease is as fol- 
lows: “For the acute attack 10 grains of 
quinine sulphate taken through the mouth 
three times a day for a period of three 
or four days, followed by 10 grains every 
night before retiring for eight weeks. In 
infected persons not having acute attacks, 
only the eight weeks treatment is necessary. 
The proportionate doses for children are: 
Under 1 year, one-half grain; 1 year, 1 
grain; 2 years, 2 grains; 3 and 4 years, 
3 grains; 5, 6 and 7 years, 4 grains; 8, 9 
and 10 years, 6 grains; 11, 12, 13 and 14 
years, 8 grains; 15 years or older, 10 grains. 
This treatment, however, should be taken 
only under a doctor’s directions, which 
should be followed exactly.” 


Diet Affects Eyes 


Our eyes are directly affected by our diet, 
says Dr. G. L. Schneider, of the University 
of California. The nerves governing the 
alimentary tract and the optic nerves termi- 
nate very close together in the brain and 
disorders of either may affect the other, he 
says. Poor metabolism affects the eyes 
while eye strain may cause digestive dis- 
order. Excesses of any one food, lack of 
food or improper food are dangerous to 
eyes insofar as they impair general health. 

The eyes require about one-half the 
nerve energy supplied by the body. If this 
supply is cut down the eyes will naturally 
suffer. Students, especially, should be very 
careful to see that their daily diet includes 
a balance of each type of food. College 
women who often nearly starve themselves 
to get thin run the risk of ruining their 
eyes. The best thing for all people, Dr. 
Schneider says, is to eat plenty of good 
wholesome food, drink plenty of water and 
keep the eyes in the best condition for the 
strenuous use they are subjected to. 


Save Money on Books 


‘Americas largest retail 
distributors offer you op- 
portunities to save on books 
you want -Nearlvall Sub- 
jects-Fictioné Non-Fiction 
at Special Bargain Prices 


Jor Crampie~ 
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For Summer Reading 


EACH BOOK 
WORTH $1.50 to §2.00 each. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 
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Rook Lovers, Book Readers, Book Clubs 
send tor our latest Catalosd-/ts Free 


Arthur R-Womrath Inc 


11 West 45“ St New York City 
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Agents $84 a Week 


The fastest selling musical inven- 
The New Serenola tion the world ce ever known. 


Rapid a ~ a Agent to 
ro! ion 

District Manager. It’s a perma- 
nent thing--keeps right on going 
big--pays bi week after 
week, month after month. No 
time lost. Make bi money right 
from the start. cash for 





PERRY-LUDLOW CO., S-4051, Dayton, Ohio 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 





ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital ean 


eronto, Can. 











photopiays, short 
stories, poems, 
songs, etc. Send 
today for free copy America’s greatest magazine ~ Bey Filled 


with practical oe ban writing and ssouals w x . 
704 BUTLER ILD CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
take a few moments to interest two of your friends—they 
will soon thank you for if, and too, you will have saved $1. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO.. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


$$ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 


Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. IVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION, 
235 Security Bldg, Santa Monica & Western, Hollywood, Cal. 
Publishers Popular Scenario Writer. Send for free sample copy. 











84 Colborne Building, 
Write today for free in- 
struction book and Rec 


PATENT ord of Invention blank. 


Send sketch or model for personal opinion. CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, G94 Security Savings & 
Com’! Bank Bldg., directly across st. from Patent Office, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Go Into Business ™: 


Yo 
tablish and 
‘ rate a ‘‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish 
everything. Moner-aaniee opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today, Don’t put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 41, AST ORANGE, N. J. 


WERE YOU BORN ON SUNDAY? 


Find day of week any date since Christ; also day of month of Easter, 
any year since 1500, 3 new, simple, reliable rules for 10c. Worth 
a dollar. C, W. Payne, $312-31st Ave., So: Seattie,Wash. 
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Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


Is the largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely 
Circulated Teachers’ Magazine Published 


It is filled with just the practical aids, seasonable material and inspiring 
articles that you need in your daily work. The “‘Keynote’’ of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS is ‘Service’ and this is why fully 175,000 teachers in 
more than half the schoolrooms of the country are finding it an invaluable aid. 

It is published monthly from September to June inclusive—ten large handsome 
1 numbers, each filled with the choicest and best educational material obtainable. 

It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of school work and 
fully meets the needs of teachers of all grades and rural schools. 

Particular attention is given to illustrations which include drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, Cut Outs, Language Lessons Calendars, Borders, Picture Study, etc. 

The ‘‘Teacher’s Help One-Another Club’’ is a regular feature “ry consists of —_ 
; e: romoting a teacher’s efficiency which have been tried and proven practical, 
4 sore toalah NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ALONE one year for 
$2.00, or THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, or in combination. 

: ’ ear, $2.00 f Both $ 
OR-PRIMARY PLANS one year, $2.00 Both 2.75 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A SUCCESSFUL FAILURE 


There recently died in New York a 
man whose name was known not only 
in every state in the Union but prob- 
ably in every county in every state, and 
in all civilized foreign countries— 
known for the good he had done and the 
pleasure he had given the world—and 
yet he died a disappointed man. He 
mounted high, but he did not reach 
the top, on which his eyes were fixed. 


Victor Herbert was, at the time of 
his death, our best known music com- 
poser. He was one of our greatest 
American composers, even if he was 
born in Ireland and educated in Ger- 
many. He had a splendid start by being 
the grandson of Samuel Lover, a famous 
novelist, artist, song-writer, singer and 
musician. His grandfather noting his 
talent took care of his musical educa- 
tion, and Herbert after playing in the 
court orchestra at Stuttgart came to 
America as solo violoncellist of the 
Metropolitan Opera company. Later he 
became a conductor and composer, car- 
rying on both activities until the time 
of his sudden death from heart trouble. 

Herbert’s fame will live as the com- 
poser of operettas, or light operas. The 
number of them is large, and in them 
are many tuneful melodies that will be 
heard for years to come, on the stage, 
in the drawing-rooms, and via the pho- 
nograph, the radio and the whistling in 
the street. A fame like that can never 
die. Among the best known Herbert 
comic operas are: “The Fortune Teller,” 
“Babes in Toyland,” “Mlle. Modiste,” 
“The Red Mill,” “The Wizard of the 
Nile,” and “Naughty Marietta.” There 
are about 40 others. Critics called him 
a master of humorous descriptive music, 
and conceded to him a highly developed 
musical technique. He improved the 
orchestras of America by making a high 
degree of skill necessary for his scores, 
and setting the example by developing 
that skill in the orchestras he conduct- 
ed. His orchestrations were peculiarly 
rich and full, but he did not descend to 
clap-trap methods. 

One of the least known operas of 
Victor Herbert, doomed to be one of 
the soonest forgotten, is “Natoma”— 
and hence his bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. It was his greatest effort to 
achieve grand opera—the chief ambi- 
tion of his life. It was a failure which 
he could never understand, and which 
he never got over. Hence he died a dis- 
appointed man, and America has yet to 
achieve its first successful grand opera. 

Admirers of Herbert blame his lack 
of greater success on the absence of a 
librettist of equal talent. He wrote beau- 
tiful music for silly words, but if he had 
had inspiring words, lyrics worthy 
of undying fame in themselves, his mu- 
sic might have been even better, and 
the combination might have reached the 
high-water mark of some of the world’s 
famous operas. When one speaks of 
composer and librettist the names of 
Gilbert and Sullivan are conjured up, 





They seemed to make a perfectly bal- 
anced pair. Gilbert, the poet, wrote 
some of the cleverest and funniest 
verses ever penned, and Sullivan com- 
posed music for them that made them 
still funnier, and immensely entertain- 
ing. The two went together as harmo- 
niously as bacon and eggs, or strawber- 
ries and cream. All future generations 
will laugh at the “Mikado” and “Pina- 
fore,” and go away humming the catchy 
airs. Victor Herbert, according to 
friendly critics, was a Sullivan—or 
more than a Sullivan—without a Gil- 
bert. 

The failure of “Natoma” itself has 
been attributed to the poor libretto. But 
Victor Herbert was not a failure. It 
was a wise man who said: “Let me 
write the country’s songs and I care 
not who writes its laws.” Victor Her- 
bert succeeded in having the country 
sing his songs, and that is success. He 
would never have considered himself 
a failure or felt disappointment had he 
not aimed at something still higher than 
he achieved. To aim high, to hitch one’s 
wagon to a star as Emerson expressed 
it, should not be counted on the debit 
side. One is all the greater for striv- 
ing to reach unattainable heights. The 
most bitterly disappointed men in the 
world have been among our greatest 
men. Sir Edward Elgar, England’s 
greatest composer of our day, mourns 
because he can’t write a popular song. 


America owes a debt of gratitude to 
Victor Herbert. He did not put us “on 
the map” in the grand opera world, but 
his earnest attempt to do so certainly 
advanced us a step toward that goal. 
The time will come when an American 
will write an opera that will rank with 
the best, and will get a place on the rep- 
ertoires of London, Paris, Berlin, Vien- 
na and Milan; and when it does come 
the successful composer will be indebt- 
ed to Victor Herbert and all the others 
who tried but failed. 


It is silly to say, as some do, that 
America cannot produce grand opera. 
It can. What is lacking is not native 
ability but an atmosphere of love and 
admiration for really good music—an 
atmosphere that will give inspiration to 
our talented youth and create in them 
an ambition and determination to con- 
centrate on this line and win success. 
Victor Herbert by his uncrowned ef- 
forts has powerfully contributed to- 
ward this atmosphere, and when suc- 
cess finally comes to America a part of 
it will be justly his. 

q 


Hiram Johnson might now adopt the 
Japanese method of getting revenge and 
go and commit hara-kiri on Coolidge’s 
doorstep. 

gq 


A young man killed himself at Que- 
bec because, he said, he was too rich 
and had always got what he wanted in 
life. Anyway, it is better for such 
wealthy young men to take it out on 
themselves than to direct their desire 


for killing against others as did the sons 
of some Chicago millionaires. 


q 
When Mr. Blanton of Tex. tried to 
amend an appropriation bill for a bath- 
ing beath at Washington for colored 
people by banning from the place one- 
piece bathing suits the house almost 
unanimously rejected his proposal. It 
was at least one time the house agreed 
on a piece plan. 
gq 


Virginia has raised marriage license 
fees from $1 to $3. This looks like a 
blow aimed at Cupid, but it will prob- 
ably glance off and hit the ministers. 
They run the risk now of finding the 
added cost deducted from their fee. 


q 
The University of Naples has just 
celebrated its 700th anniversary. Amer- 
ican college graduates who usually say 
“the old alma mater” when referring to 
their schools might make an interesting 
comparison. 
g 


Solemn Japanese officials have called 
kissing an “unclean habit,” which is not 
desired by the Japanese. That sounds 
like a “gentlemen’s agreement.” We 
would like to hear from the almond- 
eyed beauties on the subject. 


Now all that remains is for the elec- 
toral college to decide on a yell. 


Republican platform is extra long; 
probably they made it that way so that 
more people could stand on it. Now the 
Democrats must see if they can beat it. 

q 

Some politicians who pretend to rep- 
resent “the masses” are found, after all, 
to represent only “them asses.” 

¢ 

It is an interesting movement started 
at Paris to abolish all the squawks, 
squeals and blares of the auto horns and 
substitute a series of carefully selected 
musical notes. What a pleasure for 
those musically inclined to take walks 
through the town! The danger is that 
instead of jumping, as they now do, 
when an auto sounds its warning they 
would be tempted to get in its way just 
to hear it play its little tune. A sensi- 
tive ear hates a harsh noise, and though 
our auto horns have improved over 
what they used to be they could cer- 
tainly be made more melodious. But 
why stop at auto horns? There are a 
lot of other noises we should like to 
see our Paris friends turn their atten- 
tion to. First of all, let them develop a 
silent, or softly purring, motorcycle, or 
a wheelbarrow that will render a sym- 
phonic poem instead of squeaking, and 
they will be benefactors of humanity. 
And then, if their life and energy are 
not spent, let them see if they can turn 
the neighbor’s baby’s yow] into music 
and make the cats sing in harmony. If 
they can, and do, we will surely sub- 
scribe our quota for their monument 
when the tag day comes around. 
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LOOK OUT, NOT IN! 


That “forward-looking magazine” 
the Outlook, after promulgating the 
doctrine that Americans are to be 
judged and graded according to the 
price they pay for their autos, has just 
sent the Pathfinder another wonderful 
letter urging us to advertise in its col- 
umns and thus reach those exclusive 
and wealthy highbrows who are “inac- 
cessible” in any other way. It says the 
Outlook readers are persons “of excep- 
tional means, who are barricaded at 
home and in business with all the bar- 
riers that make important people diffi- 
cult of access.” It clinches the argu- 
ment with the statement that “the most 
inviting hearthsides lie behind grilled 
doors.” 


However, in spite of this alleged su- 
periority, we shall not advertise in the 
Outlook. The Pathfinder doesn’t aspire 
to reach the highbrows and nabobs who 
are so exclusive that they have no con- 
tact with the great workaday world. 
We are perfectly willing to let them 
stew in their own juices; we don’t envy 
them their exclusiveness or their wealth 
or even their grilled doors. Our fire- 
side doesn’t lie behind grilled doors. In 
our case the grill is on the fireplace and 
not on the door—and if some worthy 
soul comes along and wants to share 
what we have, he is welcome; we will 
grill him some bacon and toast and 
share it with him. 

We don’t believe in shutting our doors 
and barricading ourselves against com- 
mon humanity. And we don’t believe 
in people or in periodicals that exalt 
such exclusivism. Henry Ward Beecher 
once said: “It is not in the nature of 
true greatness to be exclusive or arro- 
gant.” The Pathfinder editors have 
never toadied to “great” people or rich 
people or society loafers or exclusives; 
but our observation is, as Beecher said, 
that the touch-me-not, “holier-than- 
thou,” exclusive attitude does not go 
with true greatness. This exclusiveness 
goes rather with snobbery and mean- 
ness of spirit; it is nothing that should 
be coveted or cultivated but-is rather 
to be held up to condemnation and 
shunned. 

There is, however, a growing cult of 
exclusiveness in this country, and the 
Outlook is no doubt perfectly honest in 
setting up that thing as its ideal and 
goal. The consumption of codfish has 
almost ceased, but codfish aristocracy 
will always be with us as there will 
always be some people who think they 
are superior to the general run of hu- 
manity. Luckily these would-be auto- 
crats are neither so important nor so 
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influential as some of them imagine. 
They represent a sort of froth or scum 
on society; they don’t realize that they 
couldn’t exist at all if it were not for 
the great mass of humanity who go on 
laboring and producing and whom they 
spurn as utterly beneath them. 

No, the Pathfinder has nothing in 
common with this froth; the highbrow 
periodicals are welcome to all they can 
get out of it. No paper can appeal to 
both classes; every paper must decide 
whether it will play flunkey to the ex- 
clusive classes or cast its lot with the 
masses. The Pathfinder from its first 
issue cast its lot with the masses, and it 
is not going to try to break into the ex- 
clusive and barricaded circles. 

By the way, it must make these ex- 
clusive and highly select readers of the 
Outlook feel cheap when they find that 
that magazine, in which they are sup- 
posed to place such confidence, is ex- 
ploiting and selling their privacy by 
offering to give outsiders the entree to 
their society in return for cold cash. 
Can you think of anything more sordid 
and mercenary than such a proposition 
as that? How can we expect that ad- 
vertising standards will be raised when 
periodicals which claim to be the most 
high-toned in the land will set such 
examples? 


It is reported that many visitors to 
recent sessions of congress have been 
badly gassed. 


News dispatch from Detroit says that 
Zissis Zissis of that city is being sued 
for breach of promise by Penelope Pa- 
panastaspoulos. When Greek meets 
Greek then comes the tug of war, and 
the alphabet is liable to suffer consid- 
erably. 


The Germans are taking to chewing 
gum, reports from over there say. If 
you can’t say anything good of people, 
why say anything at all? 


Russia’s offer to recognize her for- 
eign debts provided a substantial loan 
is granted her is like the small boy’s 
proposal of “Gimme a dime and I'll be 
good.” 


One of the main alleged principles of 
the socialists and communists is the 
right of “free speech.” But this merely 
means license for them to proclaim 
their destructive doctrines. It doesn’t 
mean that you can combat those doc- 


trines. The privilege is exclusively 
theirs. Lady Astor, that sensible, clear- 
thinking, hard-hitting American-born 


woman who is in the British parlia- 
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ment, was hooted down and maltreated 
by mobs of “reds” when she sought to 
speak. They didn’t want her to say any- 
thing for they knew she would knock 
the underpinning out from under their 
absurd theories. This woman is doing 
heroic work on the fighting line. We 
don’t want that fighting line to be ad- 
vanced to this country, and yet there 
are a good many people among us who 
are doing their best to bolshevize this 
country. They would replace the red 
flag of blood and ruin for the red, 
white and blue of American liberty. 
Good citizens must da as Lady Astor 
does, and fight ’em. Let Europe go bol- 
shevik if it wants to, but we must keep 
this country safe for democracy and 
order. 


Who says that civilization is not ad- 
vancing? A department store adver- 
tises that it carries 592 different kinds 
of cosmetics and toilet creams and 1411 
different kinds of perfumery for ‘its 
women patrons. 

q 


Americans are consuming more cof- 
fee than they used to, it is stated. That’s 
because coffee costs more than it used 
to. When anything costs more, people 
use more of it; that’s the way with hu- 
man perversity. If water cost a dollar 
a bottle people would drink twice as 
much of it. . 


Women are to be allowed to run for 
parliament in Australia. If the women 
can’t manage Australian affairs better 
than the type of men who have been in 
control there we will eat our hat. 


In the newest Parisian comic opera a 
woman sings a song while standing 
amidst ferocious looking lions. It is 
hard to see just why the lions should be 
brought in, but, anyway, that seems to 
dispose of the report that the French 
stage has gone to the dogs. 


Spanking unruly children is really 
the best kind of discipline, some of our 
educators and moralists are now de- 
claring. This is merely a return to 
normalcy, as laid down in the Bible by 
Solomon, who said that “he that spareth 
the rod hateth his son.” 


Cunard line boasts that its new steam- 
er Franconia has “a card room, smok- 
ing rooms, swimming pool, squash 
court, electric curling irons etc.” The 
swimming pool would interest us but 
as we don’t play cards, smoke, eat 
squashes or curl our hair to any great 
extent we have decided not to take 
that boat. 
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Question Box — 








Two-Thirds Rule in Conventions 


Ques. When did the Democratic party 
adopt the rule that their nominee for the 
presidency must receive two-thirds of the 
votes in the national convention ?—Ans.. The 
rule was applied in the first Democratic na- 
tional convention ever held. That conven- 
tion was held in Baltimore in 1832 and re- 
nominated Andrew Jackson. The samie rule 
was adopted again when Van Buren was 
nominated in 1836. The two-thirds rule be- 
came a regular part of the Democratic nom- 

‘inating machinery after the Baltimore con- 
vention of 1844. In that convention Van 
Buren had a majority of the delegates. The 
Southern or pro-slavery Democrats favor- 
ed the annexation of Texas, an issue on 
which Van Buren was cool. In order to 
defeat Van Buren a Southern delegate mov- 
ed that the two-thirds rule be invoked. The 
consequence was that Van Buren did not 
receive the nomination, although he had a 
majority of the delegates. After this those 
favoring slavery recognized the two-thirds 
rule as the surest means of preventing nom- 
inations obnoxious to their interests. The 
practice survived the Civil war and still 
obtains in Democratic national conventions, 





Use of Cat’s Whiskers 


Ques. Please explain the use of the cat’s 
whiskers——Ans. There is an old belief that 
u cat uses its whiskers to determine whether 
it can squeeze through a small opening or 
hole. According to this notion, if the cat’s 
whiskers touch the sides of the hole it will 
not venture in. Although this is not strict- 
ly true, there is a grain of truth in the 
belief. The large hairs on either side of a 
cat’s nose are feelers. Technically they are 
known as “vibrissae.” Their roots are pro- 
vided with delicate nérve-endings of touch, 
thus enabling the animal to find its way 
with ease through a dark narrow passage. 
It is not so much a question of the cat’s 
measuring the size of openings as it is 
finding its way in the dark, 





Why Stars Twinkle 


Ques. What causes stars to twinkle?— 
Ans. The twinkling of stars is caused by 
the continual and frequent refraction of 
light waves as they pass through the layers 
of atmosphere which vary in density and 
temperature. As the light travels through 
the atmosphere the rays are bent back and 
forth so frequently that to an observer the 
stars themselves seem to dance and twinkle. 
A star close to the horizon usually twinkles 
more than one directly overhead. This is 
because the light rays reaching the observ- 
er travel a greater distance through the 
atmosphere. Besides, light traveling more 
or less parallel with layers of atmosphere 
is refracted more irregularly. 


The Sargasso Sea 


Ques. What is the cause of the peculiar 
plant formation in the Sargasso sea?—Ans. 
Sargasso sea is the name applied to a vast 
floating raft of seaweed lying between the 
Azores and the West Indies. It covers an 
area as great as the continent of Europe 
and is so dense in places that it hinders 
navigation. The position of this mass 
shifts, its exact location depending on the 
central whirl of the gulf stream. Colum- 
bus met with considerable difficulty in the 
Sargasso sea while on his first voyage in 
1492. The Spaniards called it “Mar de 
Sargaco,” a name which it has retained to 
the present day. Most of the seaweed in 
the Sargasso sea belongs to the species 





“Sargassum bacciferum,” but some of it 
belongs to other species. It is a disputed 
question whether these plants grow in the 
open sea or drift from the shore. An ex- 
pedition sent out in 1910 reported that the 
seaweed does not cover the entire area, but 
is only in patches. Similar rafts of sea- 
weed, though much smaller in area, are 
found in the Pacific and Antarctic. 





Countries Represented at Vatican 


Ques. What governments have ambassa- 
dors or ministers at the Vatican?—Ans. 
About 30 governments are now officially 
represented at the Vatican. They include 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Austria, Holland, Hungary, Rumania, Por- 
tugal, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Colombia, Venezuela and many small- 
er nations such as Monaco, Luxemburg, 
Costa Rica, Haiti and Nicaragua. Among 
the more important countries which do not 
have diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
are the. United States, Japan, China, Tur- 
key, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 





Female Ants Have Wings 


Ques. Is there such arthing as a flying 
ant?—Ans. The males and females of all 
ordinary species of ants have wings. Only 
the workers or neuters are wingless. Ev- 
ery new colony is started by a single fer- 
tilized female which flies away from her 
native colony. After she starts the new 
colony she has no further use for her 
wings, so she plucks them off. The males 
or drones, after the breeding season, fly 
away and soon die. 





Lake Superior 


Ques. Does Lake Superior ever freeze 
over?—Ans. The waters of Lake Superior 
never freeze over except in the shallow 
regions along the shore. This lake is the 
largest expanse of fresh water in the world. 
Its greatest length is 420 miles and its 
greatest width is 167. The estimated area 
of the lake is over 31,000 square miles, 
which is greater than the area of South 
Carolina. 





How American Colonists Got Salt 


Ques. There is a tradition that my an- 
cestors, who were Huguenots, manufactur- 
ed salt from sea water on the shores of 
Long Island sound, about 1750. How was 
this done?—Ans. The extraction of salt 
from sea water is a process known to all 
the nations of the Old World, and when 
the colonists came to America they brought 
this industry with them and introduced it 
wherever the conditions were favorable. 
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Henry Wiegman, of Chicago, 15 years old 
and armless, is making a winning fight against 
his handicap. By means of a stick in a crotch 
between his neck and shoulder he operates a 
typewriter, and with a pencil or paint brush 
held in his teeth he draws and paints credita- 
bly. His ambition is to become a commercial 
artist. Henry can also put on and take off all 
his clothing unaided. 








As early as 1620 the English made salt from 
sea water along the low coasts near the 
outlet of Chesapeake bay. The process is 
simple. The salt water is allowed to come 
from the sea at high tide into shallow 
basins made by forming ridges or dams of 
clay. The sun evaporates the water and the 
brine gradually becomes stronger till the 
salt begins to form crystals. The salt thus 
formed is raked out and placed in piles, 
where it is purified to some extent by ex- 
posure to the weather and drainage. Such 
salt however contains a big percentage of 
dirt unless it is boiled and the impurities 
are allowed to settle. The salt which is 
made from “rock salt” found in inland de- 
posits or mines is much purer. The Indians 
made salt from salt springs before the white 
men came to this continent. The deer also 
knew where salt springs were and used 
them as “licks.” 


Deer Shed Horns Yearly 


Ques. Do deer shed their horns and if 
so how often?—Ans. The horns or antlers 
of deer are shed and renewed yearly. The 
horns are usually shed soon after the breed- 
ing season. It requires about three or four 
months for the new horns to reach full size. 





Effect of Age on Violins 


Ques. Why are old violins considered 
the best?—Ans. The improvement of cer- 
tain violins with age has never been ade- 
quately accounted for. The question is un- 
settled. In the first place, violins do not 
necessarily improve with age. Some violins 
have a better tone when new than they do 
after they have been used for many years. 
But as a general rule age improves the tone 
of a violin. As wood becomes older it 
seems to mellow and become more sensi- 
tive to vibration. Then, too, it is believed 
that in some cases the gradual evaporation 
of the varnish may improve the tone. Con- 
tinual use also seems to make the wood of 
a violin more sensitive to vibration. But it 
should be remembered that the fact that a 
violin is old does not necessarily mean it 
is good. Age cannot possibly correct the 
defects of a violin improperly and cheaply 
made in the first place. 





Ownership of Panama Canal 


Ques. Just how did the United States get 
possession of the Panama canal?—Ans. In 
1903 this country negotiated a treaty with 
Colombia by which we were to get cer- 
tain concessions in Panama for building a 
canal, Panama was then part of Colombia. 
rhis treaty was ratified by our senate, but 
it was rejected by the Colombian govern- 
ment. Immediately Panama revolted and 
set up an independent government, which 
was recognized by the United States. A 
treaty was then made with Panama for con- 
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cessions in the canal region. By this treaty 
Panama granted to the United States the 
use in perpetuity of a zone 10 miles wide 
across the isthmus. The United States was 
granted the exclusive control for police, 
judicial and other purposes. In return for 
these concessions the United States agreed 
to pay Panama $10,000,000 upon the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty and $250,000 yearly 
beginning after 10 years. It was also agreed 
that the canal constructed in this zone 
should be neutral and open to the com- 
merce of the world. 





Our National Motto 


Ques. What is the literal significance of 
the words “E Pluribus Unum”?—Ans. Lit- 
erally these words mean “one out of many.” 
They are taken from a Latin poem entitled 
“Moretum,” supposed to have been written 
by Virgil. As applied to the United States 
they refer to the fact that the federal gov- 
ernment is a union of many states. In 
1776 Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson were appointed to report 
a device for a seal for the United Colonies, 
After several unsatisfactory devices were 
suggested the matter was temporarily 
dropped. The device finally adopted was 
suggested to John Adams, then minister to 
Great Britain, by the English antiquary Sir 
John Prestwich. Congress adopted it in 
1782. On the obverse side of the great seal 
is an eagle holding in its beak a ribbon on 
which are written the words “E Pluribus 
Unum.” At that time this phrase appeared 
regularly on the title page of the Gentle- 
man’s magazine, published in London. It is 
the national motto of the United States. 





How Fly Walks Upside Down 


Ques. How does a fly walk upside down 
on a smooth ceiling ?—Ans. Part of the fly’s 
ability to walk upside down is due to a 
sticky fluid secreted from its feet. In addi- 
tion to this the insect has the ability to 
remove the air from under its feet by 
means of suckers through the hair. This 
causes the pressure of the air from the out- 
side to hold the fly against the surface on 
which it is walking. 





The Jefferson Rock 


Ques. Why is a certain rock near Har- 
per’s Ferry called the Jefferson rock?— 
Ans. Because Thomas Jefferson once stood 
on this rock and pronounced the view one 
of the most beautiful in America. In his 
“Notes on Virginia” Jefferson says this 
natural view is worth a trip across the At- 
lantic to see. The rock is on the West Vir- 
ginia side of the Shenandoah not far from 
the confluence of that stream with the 
Potomac. 





Rattlesnakes Born Alive 
Ques. I would like to know if rattlesnakes 
are hatched from eggs or born—Ans. Rat- 
tlesnakes are viviparous; that is, the eggs 
are hatched inside the body and the young 
are brought forth living. 





Perspiration of Dogs 


Ques. Does a dog sweat?—Ans. Dogs 
sweat or perspire very little. The physi- 
ological purpose of perspiration seems to 
be the regulation of the temperature of 
the body. But in the case of the dog, as 
well as many other animals, the body tem- 
perature is regulated by respiration. After 
running a dog breathes more rapidly— 
pants. This has the same cooling effect as 
sweating would have. 
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The Making of Animated Cartoons 

You have often wondered how animated 
cartoons are made. The process is very 
simple—after you understand it. The Wash- 
ington Times tells of one way it is done. 
First the artist draws the background of 
the picture, such as a street scene etc., as 
shown in the unnumbered illustration. 
Then, on separate sheets, he draws the 
beginning and the end of the action (see 
pictures Nos. 1 and 9). Then he fills in the 
continuity between these acts as shown in 
pictures Nos. 2 to 8 inclusive. 

Next the figure is traced on transparent 
celluloid sheets and is painted black and 
white to prevent the background from 
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The Background and Figure 


showing through. The celluloid pictures 
are then laid over the background and 
photographed one by one in their proper 
order. As a result the film is made up of 
innumerable small pictures. When the film 
is reeled off rapidly at the movies the 
spectator sees action. The rapidity with 
which the pictures follow each other over- 
comes any break in the motion. There are 


sive household insect with three tails. It 
lurks in dark places and often does con- 
siderable damage, attacking books, sized 
silk goods and even wallpaper with its 
powerful jaws and greedily devouring the 
starchy substances of which it is extremely 
fond. The silverfish and other creatures of 
the same order resemble caterpillars in 
many respects. They seem therefore to 
have halted at the caterpillar stage in their 
evolution and never to have developed 
wings. 

The sow-bug which in point of time of 
origin is evidently much older than the 
silverfish is much lower in the scale of 
life than the latter. The sow-bug is really 
not an insect but a crustacean, a relative 
of the shrimp and crab. It seems certain 
that at one time it was a marine creature. 
Changing its habitat from sea to land 
brought changes in its method of breath- 
ing, changes however which have never 
been completed as is attested by the fact 
that it is not yet able to live in a perfectly 
dry atmosphere—it is found invariably 
where there is moisture, under decaying 
wood, in cellars ete. Decaying wood is its 
staple article of diet. It will eat various 
other substances but no matter how hun- 
gry it never touches food the least bit taint- 
ed. It is a nocturnal prowler but never 
ventures very far from its customary re- 
treat. Few other animals are so scrupu- 
lously clean in bodily habits. In molting 
the sow-bug first divests itself of the hard 





How Separate Pictures Make Up the Continuity of Motion 


times, however, when animated drawings 
seem rather stilted. This is because there 
were not enough separate pictures to carry 
out the idea of action. 

Making animated cartoons requires much 
labor as well as skill. In many cases the 
cartoonist does not personally do the work. 
He has already drawn his figures in all 
sorts of positions—walking, running, sit- 
ting down, smiling, frowning ete. All he 
has to do is to draw an exterior or an in- 
terior scene to form the background for 
the particular picture. Then a corps of 
assistants copy the required figures from 
the guide book and so work up a continuity 
of motion. Sometimes a particular figure 
is skillfully made with joints. In that way 
it can be photographed time and time again 
in different positions without the necessity 
of drawing another figure. 


Strange Modern-Prehistoric Animals 

Although countless tribes of animal or- 
ganisms once lived on our planet, it ap- 
pears, says a writer in the Scientific Amer- 
ican, that only a very small proportion left 
any fossil record—a great host vanished 
for some reason, leaving no trace whatever. 
Among the modern survivors of these pre- 
historic* creatures few are more familiar 
than the silverfish and the sow-bug. The 
silverfish is a little, glistening, gray, elu- 





covering over the hinder half of its body. 
A day or so later it casts off the remainder. 
Other sow-bugs devour the cast-off covering 
presumably because it supplies material 
for forming new coats for themselves. Oc- 
casionally an individual will seize another 
and gnaw off its antennae. 

Both the silverfish and the sow-bug as 
well as other members of the orders to 
which they belong may be termed “do- 
mestic” animals because they are never 
found far from the abode of man, This 
strange habit spells their ultimate extinc- 
tion unless they revert to the primitive 
habit of living in the open for civilized 
man is becoming more and more intolerant 
of such “bugs.” 

_W _ While both these creatures date back to 
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« $25.00 daily taking orders for Walton- 
Duplex Reversible Doublewear Shirts, 
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deliver. Walton-Duplex Co., 351 





AGENTS WANTED 
NEW INVENTION 
A complete outfit washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
scrubs, mops, etc. Costs less than brooms. Over 


Greatest year ‘round seller. Write 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS. 140 2nd St., Fairfield, towa 


* factory to wearer. Pay advanced. We 
Brooks Bidz.. Chicago 
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Pathfinder Offers Boys 
Chance to Make Money 


The Pathfinder is now so well known and so well liked 
all over the land that we want some energetic and am 
bitious boy in each locality to act as our agent. Here 
is a chance for the right kind of boy to build up a litt! 
business of his own, thereby gaining valuable experience 
and at the same time earning a nice sum each week 

Parents anc teachers are invited to call this matter 
to the attention of some boy who they believe is fitted 
for taking up this work and get him to write to us at 
once for particulars. The boy should tell us how many 
copies of the Pathfinder he thinks he can dispose of each 
week. We are willing to supply him free with enoug! 
sample copies etc. to give him a start. But he must 
be a hustler. 

No elaborate preparations or formalities are required 
The boy will not have to take his profits in the form of 
premiums but will get the cash at once and have it to 
spend as he pleases. He will simply receive his bundle 
of Pathfinders from the postoffice each week, sell a: 
many of them as he can and report and remit to us at 
stated periods. Any copies he does not sell he can leave 
at houses as samples so people can read them and see 
for themselves what a wonderful paper the Pathfinder is 
The following week the boy will call where he has 
left samples and see if the people don’t want to buy 
copy each week. In this way a regular route can b 
built up and the list increased, thus increasing th 
boy’s profits. Where people prefer to subscribe for the 
paper and get it by mail instead of buying a copy each 
week the boy can take the subscription and we will pa) 
him a liberal commission. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Write without delay 4s 
the first boy who registers in each locality will have th 
preference, and he will remain our agent as long 
as he shows he’s a hustler. Address 


The Pathfinder, (Boy Agent Dept.), Washington. D. C 
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remote geological times they are mere in- 
fants compared with many types of ani- 
mals in the sea. Ages before life appeared 
on land the sea teemed with strange and 
varied types many of which long ago be- 
came extinct. In the great ocean deeps 
where temperature conditions remained 
constant animal life changed little during 
long periods. In these abysmal depths 
live today the sea-lilies or crinoids, plant- 
like animals, essentially the same as those 
existing there ages ago. There also is a 
host of other animals of almost as great 
antiquity as the crinoids. 

\nother interesting survivor from pre- 
historic times is the horseshoe crab which 
bears resemblance both to the spiders and 
the crabs. Its relationship to the trilobite, 
an extinct animal whose remains are found 
in the oldest fossiliferous rocks on the 
globe, is unmistakable. The trilobite was 
a three-lobed, segmented creature Which 
plowed its way through mud and sand in 
search of worms and other soft-bodied ani- 
mals as food. Vast numbers of trilobites 
swarmed in the seas in early geological 
periods. Large numbers of horseshoe 
crabs are now consumed as human food. 
They are also used extensively in the prep- 
aration of fertilizer. Thus, like the sow- 
bug and the silverfish, they are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Unless something intervenes 
to save them, all, apparently, are doomed 
to extinction within a comparatively short 
time. 





Balancing a Soda Straw 


Did. you ever try to balance a soda-water 
straw on your thumb and second finger? 
This is an interesting stunt, but of course 
it is difficult unless one is on to the secret. 
In fact no-one can do it unless he knows 
the trick in it. You prepare for the trick 
by placing an ordinary pin in a secret but 
convenient place in the clothing. A good 
way is to roll a handkerchief in the form 
of a ball and place it in the hip pocket, 
then stick the pin into the secret hand- 
kerchief pin cushion. 

First see if your friends can do the trick. 
When they have tried and failed, you can 
perform the seemingly impossible with all 
ease. After showing that your hands are 
empty secretly grasp the head of the pin 
with the thumb and second finger of the 
right hand. The pin is concealed by the 
forefinger if the back of the hand is always 
toward the audience. Next pick up the 
straw and quickly slip it over the pin, the 
right forefinger retaining its position to 
act as a sort of guide or brace for the 
straw. To get rid of the pin after you 
have satisfied your friends a straw can be 
balanéed, let it fall to the floor or into the 
lap. As an excuse for those who then try 
and fail you can say that they do not form 
the right kind of bowl with their right 
thumb and first joint of the second finger. 





Crossing Niagara on Tight-Rope 

In 1859 M. Blondin (Emile Gravelet), a 
professional, crossed Niagara falls by walk- 
ing on a single strand of wire and balanc- 
ing himself with a long pole. After cover- 
ing the stretch of 250 feet he volunteered to 
return with a passenger on his back. His 
manager, a Mr. Calcourt, volunteered and 
was safely carried over. 

The feat aroused such world-wide inter- 
est that in the next few years other people 
duplicated it. Farni, a Frenchman who 
crossed the falls on a wire in 1860, carried 
a small stove with him and cooked an egg 
during his “stroll.” Stephen A. Douglas 
and the then prince of Wales were specta- 
tors. Another man rode across on a bicycle 
from which the tires had been removed. 
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A Scotchman named McDonnell performed 
the hazardous feat of walking to the middle 
of the wire and there standing on his head 
for a short time before continuing his 
journey. Signora Spelterini successfully 
crossed with bushel baskets on her feet in 
place of the usual tight-rope walker’s slip- 
pers. 

Niagara falls has always been the scene 
of foolhardy stunts. Not long ago there 
died in the county infirmary at Lockport, 
N. Y., the only woman who ever went over 
the falls in a barrel and lived to tell of it. 
She was Anna E. Taylor. Her feat in 1901 
brought much publicity but no money. In 
1886 C. D. Graham passed through the 
whirlpool rapids in an oak barrel con- 
structed by him for the purpose. Charles 
A. Percy did likewise in 1888. In 1883 Capt. 
Matthew Webb, famous swimmer, was 
drowned in an attempt to swim the rapids 
below the falls. However, Walter S. Camp- 
bell navigated the rapids in a cork jacket 
in 1889. 





A Nice Mathematical Trick 


Get out those old dominoes and have 
someone select one, without telling you 
what the numbers on it are. If you know 
the secret you can find out the numbers. 
All that is necessary is to have your friend 
multiply either number by 5, then add 7, 
then double this result and add the other 
number—and. tell you what the sum is. 

For instance, suppose the domino select- 
ed has 3 spots on one end and 6 on the 
other. Your friend takes 3, say—multi- 
plies it by 5—making 15—adds 7—making 
22—doubles this result—making 44—and 
adds the other number, namely, 6—making 
50. He tells you this number, 50, and you 
then subtract 14 from it; this leaves 36, 
and the digits of this number show what 
the numbers on the domino were, namely, 
3 and 6. 

It works the same way with any numbers. 
Let us take the domino with 4 and 0 on it, 
for instance. Your friend multiplies the 
4 by 5, adds 7, doubles this and adds the 
other number, namely, nothing, and the 
result is 54. You then subtract 14, as before, 
and this gives you 40—whose digits are 
4 and 0. Practice this little trick until you 
can remember the process and you will find 
it will cause a lot of amusement. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 228. A boy bought 20 pencils for 20 
cents. Some cost one-half. cent each, some 
one-fourth cent each and some four cents 
each. How many of each kind did he buy? 
Ans. to 227—Approximately 22.72 feet. 











Al—Did you see the movie show last 
night? 

Bert—No;J didn’t have the money. 

Al—But I thought you could go in on 
your face. 

Bert—I thought so too, and tried it, but 


I came out on my face. 
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" aale Win Art Prizes. The John Arm- 
strong Chaloner Foundation has lately 


- awarded its 1923 art prize to Miss Erna 


Lange, of Elizabeth, N. J. The amount was 
$6000. The judges afterwards withdrew it 
because Miss Lange had not submitted an 
entirely original painting. The girl ad- 
mitted that she had utilized another artist’s 
idea. But she will not lose the prize. | Mr. 
Chaloner is so interested in her work that 
he has awarded her a special prize of $6000 
and a five-year course in Paris. Miss Mar- 
tini Steere, of Waterbury, Conn., won the 
1924 prize. 


Woman Must Pay Alimony. A Cook coun- 
ty, IIL, court granted Mrs. Emma Tillotson, 
45, a divorce from her 78-year-old hus- 
band, John, on the stipulation that she 
pay him $15 a week during the remainder 
of his life. They had been married 30 
years. The husband is an invalid. 








A Shocking Example. After curling her 
hair Mrs. Maggie Menendez, 30, of New 
Orleans, disconnected the iron but thought- 
lessly placed the socket of the still attach- 
ed cord in her mouth: The current was on. 
She was revived by physcians, little the 
worse for the shock. 





Men Copy Feminine Styles. A woman 
writer in a French fashion magazine ac- 
cuses men of “servilely following women’s 
fancies” in the matter of attire. In other 
words, she says that women dictate men’s 
fashions. For instance, when women began 
wearing plaids men’s ties became real 
“jazzy.” Men would never have dared dis- 
play such colors if women had not taken 
the lead, charges this writer. 





$2000 for Loss of Scalp. A Japanese wom- 
an employed by a clothing concern in Ha- 
waii was scalped when her hair caught in a 
revolving shaft. The territorial industrial 
aecident board awarded her $2000. 





Women as Inventors. The patent office 
announces that over 5000 patents have been 
issued to women in this country. Their 
inventions run gamut from hairpins, to 
war bombs. 





Buried Romance. When Mrs. Matilda 
Needles, 82, of Denver, lay dying she ask- 
ed attendants to bring her a large doll 
which she had cherished ever since she 
was a little girl. In deference to her wishes 
it was buried in the coffin with her. 


Woman Dies at 135? Mrs. Roberta Marez 
who died at Segundo, Colo., was supposed 
to be 135 years old. The townspeople claim 
that she was the oldest person in America 
at the time of her death. They have rec- 
ords to show that she was born in Mexico 
in 1789 and moved to New Mexico in 1831. 
She had lived in Colorado for 13 years. 


Girl Writes Best Ei Essay. Miss Adele Dan- 
iel of Vicksburg, Miss., won the first prize 
of $100 in a national essay contest arrang- 
ed by the Women’s Overseas League in 
connection with the summer citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps. 





Disillusioned. During a party at a friend’s 
home at Mountain Lakes, N. J., Miss Helen 
Cole, 25-year-old art student of New York, 
wagered that she could make a living for 
herself in the woods. Attired in an evening 
gown, she left the house to prove her con- 
viction. Charles Carter, another guest, vol- 
unteered to look after her. The others 
thought it was a joke. Three days later 
the pair: were discovered in tatters, lost 








in the hills. Miss Cole sobbingly admitted 
that her effort to obtain food by throwing 
stones at rabbits was a dismal failure. Car- 
ter, still wearing what was once a dress 
suit, declared the novel which prompted 
their act was all “bunk.” 





Exit Pullmans for Women. One trans- 
continental railroad tried to introduce Pull- 
man cars “for women only.” They thought 
that women would like to be by themselves, 
But the fair sex refused to ride in them; 
they declared that traveling with their own 
sex was monotonous. As one woman ex- 
plained, she preferred to have men around 
“in case something happened.” She felt 
safer in the company of men. 





Women Go Free. For the second time 
within a month Chicago juries acquitted 
women charged with murder. One of the 
women was referred to as “the most stylish 
of women accused of slaying” and the other 
as “the prettiest.” However, in London a 
jury composed entirely of women convict- 
ed one of their sex of a charge of murder. 





Mrs. Lincoln Hurt. Mrs. Mary Lincoln, 
wife of Robert Lincoln, only living son of 
President Lincoln, fractured her leg in a 
fall at her country home at Manchester, Vt. 





Premonition of Death. Mrs. J. L. Aran- 
ski of Brooklyn did not want to take an 
auto trip with her husband. “I have a 
feeling that it will be my last one,” she 
explained. But her husband laughed. “Now, 
aren’t you glad you came,” he remarked as 
the car bowled along the state road near 
Nyack. Just then the machine dashed over 
a cliff and Mrs. Aranski was killed. 


Scores Rich Wets. s. The “great foreign 
population and the lawless wealthy groups” 
were described as the greatest danger to 
prohibition in a message issued by the 
Woman’s National Committee for Law En- 
forcement. 





Women Workers. Nearly 9,000,000 Amer- 
ican women work for pay. There are over 
1,000,000 women in the professional class, 
21,800 in the public service, 1,500,000 in 
clerical occupations, 2,000,000 in manufac- 
turing pursuits, 2,200,000 in domestic serv- 
ice, 1,000,000 in farming occupations, 5300 
bankers and brokers and 14,000 insurance 
agents and real estate sellers. 


Long Hike. Miss Ruby Schlickenmayer of 
New Orleans is hiking from that city to 
Bremerton, Wash. She declares her only 
purpose is to “bawl out a woman” who used 
to make a drudge of her. At Chicago she 
obtained a dog from the municipal pound 
to accompany her on the rest of her trip. 


Slighted King. Mrs. Arthur-J. Wilson of 
Philadelphia was invited to sing before the 
king of Spain. While preparing for her 
appearance before royalty she received 
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4767—A Seasonable Style.—7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 

44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch size requ 
65% yards of 32-inch material. For the Blouse with shor 
sleeves and in short length 1% yards less will be required 
Price 15 cents. 

4781—Girls’ Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 
12 year size requires 3% yards of 32 inch material of . 
kind. To make as iliustrated will require 1% yards of figured 
or striped material and 2% yards of plain material. Wit 
out the panels the dress will require 2% yards of materia 
Price 15 cents. 

4776—A Simple Apron Frock.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-35; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra’ Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A medium size requires 4% yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

4402—A Simple Frock.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years 
An 18 year size requires 4% yards of 32 inch materia 
Price 15 cents. 

4765—A Comfortable Suit for the ‘‘Little Man.’’—! 
Sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 year size requires -*s 
yards of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents 

4772—A New and Pretty Lingerie Style.—4 Sizes: Small 
34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. A medium size requires 35 yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
a eee Size .... Number .......... Size .... 
WOME 0 sick occee Size .... Number .......... Size .... 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 


for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10c in silver or stamps -for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ing color plates, and containing o omen of Ladies’ 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a coe jae COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSM AKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE iithentrating 30 of 
the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 
dressmaker. 
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“How old is your cow?” 

“Two years.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“By her horns.” 

“Ah, yes, I see. 
Paris Sans Gene. 












She only has two.”— 





word that her husband was “lonely without 
her.” She left for America without taking 
the trouble to notify Alfonso. “The king 

he’s merely head of a government—but 
my husband—ah! he’s the king of my 
heart,” was the way she explained it on 
her arrival here. 


Barber vs. Bobber Shop. In some of the 
large cities barber shops are taking as much 

ney from women customers as from men. 
Men drop in for their customary shaves to 
find the chairs occupied by women getting 
1 “bob” or having bobbed-heads trimmed. 
Flowers have replaced the bay rum bottles 
on the shelves and a few of the shops offer 
radio programs or phonograph selections. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Osborn Enterprise—It always seemed 
funny to us to hear a man running a lawn- 
mower after dark. But it is a blamed sight 
funnier to see the same man’s wife doing 
the same stunt. 


Nashville Banner—That doleful looking 
fellow you see is probably a hairpin manu- 
facturer. 











Jersey City Journal—The ordinary wife 
never gets suspicious until her husband 
gets fastidious about his nails. 





Nashville, Banner—Another inconvenience 

of this cod] weather is that it isn’t hot 
enough for the women to get their furs 
out yet. 





Capper’s Weekly—Uruguay forbids the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to women. It 
can be left to the women to see that the 
men stop drinking. 


Toledo Blade—Only three of the 12 great- 
est women attended the big dinner pre- 
pared for them by the League of Women 
Voters. This automatically reduces the 
12 greatest women to nine. 





Baltimore Sun—We may yet reach the 
stage where proof of chivalry will consist 
in giving a lady one’s last cigarette. 





Sandusky Register—Clothiers say night- 
shirts are coming back; but they may be 


buying them for evening dresses. 


Kansas City Star—After three or four 
changes of residence in the first few years 
of married life, about all the bride has left 
out of the outfit she started housekeeping 
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with is the pretty set of kitchen aprons she 
received at the wae a 


Toledo Blade—A "golden wedding is the 
achievement of two people who have mas- 
tered team work. 


Ohio State Journal—A man’s idea of 
“Greek” is as follows: It is of Titian maline 
with a rattail braid on a hairbraid founda- 
tion. 





SOME FUTURE AMERICAN CITIZENS 


The following are extracts from eighth 
grade examination papers of some Iowa 
schools: 

Q.—What is the duty of the coroner? 

A.—It is his duty to look over dead bodies 
and see how they were killed. 

Q.—How may water become contami- 
nated? 

A.—When lizards and skunks get into it. 

Q.—Of what does the state legislature 
consist? 

A—Of people and many other things. 

Q.—What are the duties of the legis- 
lators? 

A.—To make laws and look after the in- 
sane, 

Q.—What is done with our insane people? 

A.—They are sent to the state university 
at Iowa City. 

Q.—What is the purpose of levying and 
collecting taxes? 

A.—Taxes are so that people won’t have 
so much of anything. For example, if we 
didn’t have a tax on dogs the people would 
have so many dogs that it wouldn’t be safe 
to walk along the roads. 

Q.—What is the supreme court? 

A—A large building in Washington. 

Q—wWhat are steppes? 

A.—They are natural-made steps up the 
side of a mountain. 

Q—What are Ilanos? 

A.—They are swift animals. 

Q.--What causes rain to fall? 

A—Rain is caused by the swelling of 
the tide. 

Q.—What is dew? 

A.—Dew is just like rain only different. 


She Found 
A Pleasant Way 
To Reduce Her Fat 


Thousands of overfat 
people have greatly re- 
duced their weight and 
attained a normal fig- 
ure by following the 
advice of others who 
use and recommend the 
Marmola Prescription 
) Tablets. These harm- 
less little fat reducers 
are prepared in tablet 
form from the same in- 
gredients that formerly 
compo: the famous 
Marmola Prescription 
for fat reduction. 


If. _you are too fat, you owe it to yourself 
to give these fat reducers a fair trial. All 
the better drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar per 
package. Ask your druggist for them or send 
one dollar to the Marmola Co..1747 Gen.Motor 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., and secure a package of 
these tablets. They are harmless and reduce 
your weight without going through long 
sieges of .tiresome exercise and starvation 
diet. If you are too fat try this today, 
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“If you are 10 pounds 
over weight, .you can 
now easily, safely and 
permanently lose it all,”’ 
Says Madame Elaine of 
350 West 3ist Street, 
New York City. She adds 
“for years, I was over- 
burdened with 50 pounds 
of fat and I had tried 
everything known to re- 

without success un- 

til I found out in Paris a 
marvelous new way to re- » 
duce. Not only did it 
take off all ugly rolls 
of fat but ever since I 
regained normal weight, 
I have felt full of pep and 
energy and my health 
which was very poor is 
entirely restored. Women to whom IT have explained 
what to do to reduce write and thank me every day. 
Some have taken off 10 to 15 pounds; others 30 to 
40 in a remarkably short time—all agree that this dis- 
covery is the most wonderful thing which ever happened 
for fat people.’’ If you use Free coupon below ,at 
once, Madame Elaine will personally write and explain 
to you how she took om 50 pounds in 2 months. Re- 
member NO DANGEROUS DRUGS, DIETS, EXER- 
CISES OR ABSURD AND WORTHLESS REDUC- 
ING CREAMS-—something new, easy, simple. 
TRO R RRR ERR RRR RRR R ERR EERE 





To Madame Elaine, Dept. 273, 
350 W. 3ist St., New York City. 

I would like to know Free of charge what I can 
do to reduce. 


Address 
If you care to, enclose 5 cts. in stamps to help cover expense. 

















A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


Can Easily Be Yours 


Trades Model No. 25 cor- 
rects now all illshaped noses 
quickly, painlessly, perma- 
nently, and comfortably at 
home. It is the only safe 


and guaranteed patent de- 
vice that will actually give 
you a perfect looking nose. 
Over 87,000 satisfied users. 
For years recommended by 
Physicians. 16 years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing 
Nose Shapers is at your 
service. 

Write for free booklet, 
which tells you how to ob- 





tain a perfect looking nose. 


a TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Binghamton, 


Dept. 2078 N.Y. 

















Glorianna Pearis—World’s Finest 


Reproduction rich op 
alescent Beauty Pearls, 
B Indestructible, Solid 
5 Gold clasp. 24 inches 
long. Guaranteed. 









LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 


Ne experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste materia! Hiome weaving is 
fascinating and iighly profitable. 
eavers are rushed with orders. 
sure to send for free loom book. It 


tells all about weaving and our wonder. 
fally low-priced, easily-operated looms- 


UNION LOOM WORKS. 288 Factory Si.. Boonville. N. Y. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimp 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, aekhente 
Eczema, larged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE Write TODAY form a. ctaling how f 


**A CLEAR-TONE S 
cured myself after being 
E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kaneas City, Me. 
BOOKL F T of ‘Standard and 


Free to Women Reliable Home Remedies, 


ans Side. stamp for Demet, Gale. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 9, Empire Bi 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS $33 


Double Strength Extracts. C line household necessities, 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Dept. E42, Attica. M. Y. 
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The Destructive Carpet Beetle 

Moths eat holes in carpets and woolen 
goods of all kinds, They bore into pillows 
and feather ticks, cut up the feathers and 
attack costly furs, plumes etc. Their eggs 
are deposited in clothing, furs, carpets etc. 
and when the larvae appear they eat their 
fill, regardless of the value of the material. 
They also cut up more or less of the fibers 
which they use for the construction of cases 
in which to house themselves. 

These moths, however, only do about 10 
per cent of the actual work of destruction. 
The other 90 per cent is done by the car- 
pet beetle. This beetle is about an eighth 
of an inch long and is marked with black, 
white and red stripes. The larvae which are 
the-ones unduly fond of woolens are short 
hairy grubs. Repellants such as camphor, 
moth-balls, cedar oil and tobacco do not 
destroy moths of any kind, They simply 
discourage the insects somewhat as the 
odors of such substances are obnoxious to 
them. The repellants are practically worth- 
less for getting rid of these pests once 
they have established themselves. 

Like most other insects carpet beetles 
are more active in summer than in winter. 
However, they continue to breed in warm 
houses and the larvae carry on their de- 
structive work in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. Clothing, carpets etc. in constant use 
are seldom attacked. It is the carpets and 
rugs in little used rooms and the woolens, 
furs etc. stored for months in dark closets 
that are most likely to be infested. Rugs, 
portieres and the like should be regularly 
beaten and dusted about once a month, par- 
ticularly during the warmer.months. As 
often as possible they should be spread out 
and exposed to the sun and air. 


In storing woolens and other articles sub- 
ject to attack first clean them well, hang 
them up in the sun for a few hours, then 
fold them into tight pasteboard boxes and 
seal them in by pasting paper all about the 
joints. The articles will be fairly safe 
even if hung up in closets inside paper bags, 
providing the mouths of the latter are care- 
fully tied shut. Once a month or oftener 
look over the clothing hanging unprotect- 
ed in closets. 

Keep all closet floors clean. If you can 
avoid it never store woolen materials in 
attics or dark places. These places may 
serve as breeding grounds for pests which 
will migrate to all parts of the house. A 
good treatment for the moth-infested con- 
tents of a trunk is to place inside a vessel 
containing carbon bisulphid and then close 
the lid. Gasoline applied with an atomizer 
is also excellent, but its odor clings to the 
clothing. Both carbon bisulphid and gaso- 
line are highly inflammable and fires, lights 
etc. must be kept away. 

Gasoline is one of the best weapons avail- 
able for dealing with infested carpets, Usu- 
ally the moths establish themselves about 
the edges where the carpet is tacked to the 
floor. Spray this portion liberally with 
gasoline. Another excellent remedy is to 
place a damp cloth over the carpet or rug 
and go over the cloth with a hot iron. Trap- 
ping also aids in keeping these pests in 
check. This is done by placing scraps of 
old woolen goods in dark corners of closets 
and other places likely to be infested. At 
intervals of three or four weeks shake these 
over a fire or burn them. This destroys the 
larvae that have collected in the goods. Up- 


‘holstered furniture is often a favored re- 


treat of such pests. If there are many of 
these pests about make it a point to set 
such furniture out in the bright sunlight 











once a month, and give all corners and folds 
a good brushing. If the moths are bad, 
spray the upholstery with gasoline after 
brushing. 


A Tool Everyone Should Have 

Many families are compelled to send for 
a plumber to fix a pipe and charge a big 
price, when if they would take the trouble 
to provide themselves with a pipe-wrench 
they could attend to all such little jobs. 
This picture shows an ordinary pipe- 
wrench—the kind known as a “Stillson.” 
Such a wrench is handy for many uses be- 
sides plumbing. It is made in different 
sizes. Good sizes for home and farm use 














A Stillson Wrench 


are the 10-inch, 14-inch and 18-inch, which 
are usually sold by stores and mail-order 
houses for about $1, $1.25 and $1.75 re- 
spectively. Of course if the neighbors 
know you have a pipe-wrench they will al- 
ways be wanting to borrow it—which is 
proof enough how useful a tool it is. 


A Food-Producing Thistle 


Among the profitable crops grown by Cali- 
fornians in the region of San Francisco is a 
giant Mediterranean species of thistle. Soil 
and climate there seem to be exactly suited 
to its needs. Attempts to grow it else- 
where have invariably resulted in failure. 
Like the thistles with which all of us are 
familiar it has formidable spines, only they 
are longer and more cruel than the average. 
It has a large purple flower, so sweet-scented 
that bees find it irresistible. Rarely, how- 
ever, are the buds allowed to develop into 
flowers for the buds are esteemed as a 
table delicacy, being harvested and sold as 
“artichokes.” A quarter apiece for the 
buds is not an unusual price in San Fran- 
cisco and at that they take precedence over 
the finest oranges, raisins, apricots etc. for 
the growers craftily time their develop- 
ment so that they may be marketed just at 
the psychological moment, so to speak— 
that is, in mid-winter when there is little 
else of the same nature to compete with 
them. This is done by cutting back the 
plants in June, pruning them down to the 
ground. Within a short time new shoots 
appear. Then if plant food and water are 
supplied in sufficient abundance the long, 
sunshiny days bring about idéal develop- 
ment. The bud harvest begins in October 
and reaches its peak about the first of April. 
Last year some 500 carloads of the buds 
were shipped from this region, the bulk of 
the product going to Eastern cities. 


New Corn for U. S. 

A species of corn that grows near the 
soil is now under experiment at the U. S. 
department of agriculture. The new va- 
riety was discovered in the Andean high- 
lands of South America and grows in a 
climate 20 degrees colder than that of this 
country. Its stalks are so short that the 
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with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 













purpose about yourcountry home—with- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. A 
small stream operates the Rife Ram and 
fills high elevated tanks or operates air 
pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Always on the job oy 
and night, winter and summer. 26,000 

daily use. Send ~ 
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Mineralized Water | 
Routs Chicken Lice 


No dusting or spraying. Birds delouse thems 
Amazing louse remover keeps birds always lice fre with 
out the poultry raiser doing any work—simplest, «a; lest, 
and best method ever discovered. 





Lice Tabs, is dropped in the chicken’s drinking wate 
It comes out through the oil glands and ever; " 
or mite leaves the body. No injury to hatchabil| 
flavor of eggs or meat; is harmless to chicks and does 
not affect the plumage. A few days treatment at tha 
start and then a little in the drinking water ec) 
month is all that is necessary. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 

To introduce Lice Tabs, the Laboratory is making a speota) 
guaranteed offer of two large, double strength $1.00 ckages 
for the price of one. Just send your name and addre; s, and 
pay postman $1.00 and postage on delivery. If after 30 day; 
trial you are not absolutely satisfied, your money back 
quick. Write today to Lice Tab Laboratories, Dept. 149, 
845 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Unbeatable Senikcklnsior 
GETS every rat where ordinary rat poisons 
fail. The secret is—you vary the bait by 
mixing it with a different food each night. 
, for poe booklet — “Ending Rats 
ce. ? 


& E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J. ] a 





















Profit Makers—Early Layers 
fecherse, 1 Anconas, Rocks Wyandottes, Orp- 
ngtons, Minorcgs. Ly Write for catalog. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 45, Peoria, III. 


CHIX Purebred. All kinds. No culls. 6% Ak 
pote en sellin Ghanian ree. 
Box te ga oy Mo. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO Lina | 


$3.00. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00 hen received, 
pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, PADUCAH, KY. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY cwicht for cash. 20 mace: 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 
EARN $5 to $10 DAY sthcrng crctzreens. moots 204 


you. Book and prices free. BOTANICAL L, New Haven, Conn. 


























FATHER—MOTHER 


The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 
during the summer vacation to build up a little business 
of their own that will net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity to act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent’s privileges for both weekly sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a little time to 
this pleasant work while out of school, the boy wil! 
have a business established when school again opens 
that he can easily look after on Saturdays, and not 
interfere with his school work. This plan not only 
occupies a boy’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character building, but is a means of his earning 
money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 


We do not give boys worthless premiums in return 
for their time and effort but pay them in cash every 
week. There are no formalities to‘ observe or rules 
to learn. We furnish papers the first week free 
allowing the boy to sell or distribute them as he 
desires, After he completes his sale each week, he 
simply ded his ission from the money collected 
and feports to us ordering his papers for the next week 
We furnish report blanks and return envelopes. Many 
boys are making big money selling the Pathfinder 
and your boy can do as well as others. 





We invite parents and teachers to take this up with 
their boys and write us without delay as the first boy 
in each locality to register will have the preference 
and he will remain our agent as long as he desires 
Write today to 


THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ears appear to grow out of the ground. It 
matures in about 70 days while few varie- 
ties grown in this country mature in less 
than 120 days. Government experts are 
planning to breed this corn with several 
varieties which grow in cold climates in 
short seasons to get a variety that will 
grow in much colder climates than the 
present corn belt of the United States. 
Ability to produce a profitable variety may 
enable great areas of the country to be 
thrown open to corn growing and extend 
the corn belt to the Canadian line. 


Co-operation and the Farmer 

“The farmer cannot solve his marketing 
problems by individual effort, neither is 
co-operative marketing a panacea for all 
the farmer’s economic difficulties,” de- 
clared Lloyd Tenny of the department of 
agriculture at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He pointed 
out that the farmer is essentially a man- 
ufacturer and is confronted with the same 
marketing problems as the manufacturer of 
any other product. “The farmer,” he said, 
“has the same right to control and solve 
these economic questions as have other 
business men. Individual effort cannot solve 
them and group action is involved.” 

In pointing out some of the dangers in 
connection with co-operation Mr. Teuny 
emphasized the fact that the economic situ- 
ation affecting the farm people of the coun- 
try is largely based on world conditions 
and that the price of many of the agricul- 
tural products rests on world factors. He 
continued: “It is natural under these ab- 
normal conditions when producers are eas- 
ily influenced to develop co-operative mar- 
keting that sincere but misinformed leaders 
should use the occasion to over-stimulate 
and promote co-operative marketing and 
to emphasize too greatly the possibilities 
of correcting world price conditions by this 
means. Some people would naturally be 
found who would use this economic situa- 
tion and the cause of co-operative market- 
ing to benefit themselves financially or po- 
litically. Some think that the whole eco- 
nomic difficulty of the American farmer 
could be righted immediately if co-opera- 
tion could be substituted for other meth- 
ods of selling. 

“The dangers of co-operation are more 
largely from within than without the or- 
ganization and come from _ disloyalty 
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through ignorance, over-emphasis of the 
importance of price, poor management that 
may be paid too little or too much, petty 
politics, and attempts on the part of groups 
to control the policies of the associations.” 


Control Methods for Field Mice 

Damage done by field mice in this coun- 
try annually is estimated at millions of 
dollars, They kill thousands of fruit trees 
and destroy pasturage, forage, grain and 
other crops. Proper control methods, says 
the U. S. department of agriculture, will 
usually prevent this loss. Ways of pre- 
venting injury to orchards may be divided 
into four classes: removing mouse shelter, 
treating the trees with washes, inclosing 
trees in mechanical protectors and killing 
the mice. These methods, however, have 
very little effect on meadow and pine mice 
because they do not rely on surface vegeta- 
tion for food or shelter. 

The two most practical methods of ex- 
terminating mice are trapping and poison- 
ing. Mice are very readily caught in strong 
traps and may be exterminated by persist- 
ent trapping. However, this is costly when 
large areas are involved. The use of poison 
is considered the most satisfactory way of 
controlling all field mice. By this method 
large areas may be rid of the pests at small 
cost and in a short time. When this method 
is used the poisoned area must not be pas- 
tured until the farmer is sure there is no 
danger of his livestock being poisoned. 


Borax and Plant Growth 
Experiments with various crops under 
varying soil and climatic conditions, made 
by the department of agriculture, show that 
borax is detrimental to plant growth when 
applied in quantities varying from four to 
20 pounds to the acre. Larger quantities 
produced progressively greater injury. 
Smaller quantities, three pounds to the 
acre or less, produced very little if any ef- 
fect and were, in fact, slightly stimulating 

to certain crops in some instances. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
And let us not weary in well doing; for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
—Galatians 6:9. 





I doubt if hard work, steadily and regu- 
larly carried on, ever yet hurt anybody.— 
Lord Stanley. 








Quit Polishing 
7 Permanize 


An application of PERMO once each year will keep 
the furniture and woodwork in your home as bright as 
new. It entirely eliminates the use of greasy and dust- 
catching polishes. Its brillant glass-like sheen empha- 
sizes the beauty of the original finish. Finger-marks leave 
no smudge on the PERMANIZED surface. 

PERMO is the greatest preservative ever perfected for the 
automobile finish. Applied at intervals of six months or a 
year it will lengthen the life of the finish from four to six 
times. Its hard transparent finish protects against mud, 
dust, water, air, wind and sun; makes washing easier. 

PERMANIZE service for motorists by authorized Permo 
Stations now available in Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, New Orleans, San Antonio, Phila- 
delphia and other cities. A yearly application of PERMO 
on your windshield insures clear vision in the heaviest 
downpour of rain. The water forms a film instead of 
““‘beading.”’ 

Worth many times its cost for this use alone. As easy to 
apply as a polish. At your dealer’s or send $1.00 for full sise 
bottle—enough to PERMANIZE your automobile and practi- 
cally everything in the home that has a finish. Guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. B-111, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Sole U. S. Distributors 


AGENTS. AMAZING INVENTION 











fast. Send $2.75 today : 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 3226 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


demonstrator "t wait 








SMALL FARMS in Winterless California 


You can work a small farm with less capital investment: and in Cal- 
ifornia you can work outdoors all the year. The State Land Board 
of California is offering choice 20 acre farms at Ballico, Merced 
County. Small down payment; thirty-six years time on balance, 
Ample water for irrigation. A small one-family farm, cutting out 
high labor costs, insures success. Equally good opportunities in 
other sections of the San Joaquin Valley, as well as Southern Cali- 
fornia, for the man of moderate means who wishes to get a home of 
his own. Illustrated folders descriptive of California mailed on 


request. ©. L. ives, A 
Chicago, Ul. 


Santa Fo Ry., 802 Railway 
THE BIG, FAMILY TRIO 
mes. | PSxOD wee 


ADDRESS : 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C, 





























Missouri, $175.00 in 16 days. 


success in this business. 
new Customers. 
mean large Profits. 





ing big Profits within the next few days. G. M. 


We Start You in Your Own Bu 
You Can Make $50 to $75 a Week 2 


Yes, you can make a hundred dollars a week or more, retailing the big Rawleigh Line of Good 
Health Products right in your own Locality supplying the large and ever-growing demand for our 
Highest Quality Food Products, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Remedies, etc., over 150 articles of the 
finest, purest, best household needs; goods that are used in every home, every day in the year. 

Rawleigh Products are so stpcrior and attractive, besides being sold by our thousands of Customers 
for many years that thoy are now being used by 30 million people, and almost sell themselves. 


Rawleigh Leads—Largest Firm of Kind in the World 


Our 35 years of unparalleled growth and success, our 12 million dollar resources, our 3 immense 
main factories and 6 branches throughout the U. S. and Canada enable us to give you better Products, 
greater Help, better Service, more liberal Offers than any other Company. 
give you, if you are industrious, failure to make big money is impossible and success certain. 


YOUR BIG EARNINGS START AT ONCE 


No worry, no waiting, no red tape. You need no experience and very little money to start mak- 
Downs, Texas, sold $97.50 in one day; Mrs. B. 
Thomas, Tennessee, made $65.00 in 5 days; M. Y. Owens, Illinois, $55.00 in 4 days; George Beer, 
Thousands of other Retailers doing just as well, many of them better. 


A Wonderful $18 Sample Outfit Furnished FREE 


The magnificent Salesman’s Selling Outfit, consisting of a beautiful Sample Case completely 

filled with full size packages of our Products and value $18.00, insures your easy and immediate 

8 No other Company has ever made such a surprisingly liberal offer to help 

You have only to show this splendid Sample Outfit to make big Sales and big Sales 
Don’t delay—every hour’s delay means loss of money to you. - 

our great Free Sample Outfit Offer and full instructions how you can begin making big Profits at once. ™ : 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, °:°:, FREEPORT, ILL. 


With the great help we 


Write today for 








THIS IS THE SPLENDID FREE $18.00 
SAMPLE OUTFIT WE FURNISH YOU. 
But the picture does not do it justice. 
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The Courageous Coward tsmmni’ssmn 








“Don’t know me, do you?” the man asked. 

The girl stared at the slouched form, at 
the peaked, beard-covered face, and shrank 
nearer the wall. A moment ago he had 
come swaying down the trail and half 
fainted on the step. 

“I’m Martin,” he resumed, after the in- 
terval. Ruth’s heart all but ceased beating. 

“You—you’re Martin?” she gasped. The 
other nodded. 

“Yes. That’s me. And I’ve come all the 
way from camp. I’ve walked and run and 
crawled all these 20 miles since morning. 
And I’ve got to get back tonight.” 


“You’re—a murderer,” the girl went on, 
struggling against an overpowering desire 
to faint. “You killed old Ted last week. 
And now—-now you’ve broken out of jail.” 


“Right again, little woman,” he returned 
with a grin. “I’m it. But maybe—maybe 
you can get me something to eat. Haven’t 
had a bite since last night. And—and it’s 
a long tramp back.” 

Without a word Ruth groped along the 
wall toward the cupboard, setting out the 
crude, cold fare that had awaited her fa- 
ther’s return. She was thankful for the ex- 
cuse to move—to get away from him. Maybe, 
while the man was eating there would be 
a chance of getting the revolver that hung 
in the corner. She noted, too, that. Martin 
was unarmed, 

“All alone?” the man spoke up bluntly, 
while he devoured the crisp, cold bacon. 
Ruth» nodded. It was better to tell the 
truth. 

“Dad’s at camp,” she explained. “But 
he’ll be home before dark,” she added, as 
an afterthought. The man glanced ner- 
vously about. 

“I—I got to get back to camp—before 
morning, girl.” He took a deep drink of 
cold tea. “Got a horse—maybe?” 

“You'll have to ask Dad,” she faltered. 
Martin shrugged his shoulders and frowned. 

“Can’t wait that long. It’s 20 miles down 
the trail—and I want an early start. If 
you don’t mind I'll just borrow one and”— 
he started to his feet and lurched toward 
the open door. With a heart that choked 
in her throat Ruth whirled about and 
gripped the revolver from the holster on 
the wall. 

“Sit down!” The shrilly pitched voice 
caused the man to turn in a flash. At the 
sight of the leveled revolver he sank 
wearily into a chair. A half smile twitched 
his thin lips. 

“What’s this for?” he finally broke out. 

“You’re going to stay here and wait for 
Dad,” the girl returned. “He'll take you 
back to camp—in a hurry, I reckon.” 

“You—you ain’t going to make me stay 
until then, girl,” he answered evenly. “I 
got to get back—right away, I got to save 
a man’s life. A life of an innocent man, 
girl.” 

“I—I don’t believe you! You’re trying 
to get to the railroad and escape from the 
country !” 

“Listen to me, girl,” Martin came back. 
“I killed a man, and I guess there’s a price 
on my head, but no matter how bad I am, 
I’m not going to see an innocent fellow 
suffer. I broke jail, and he’ll be responsi- 
ble for it. I didn’t think much about it 
at the time; but if I don’t show up before 
morning—it’ll go hard with the fellow. The 
boys are desperate and not responsible. I 
just got to get back there. You won’t 
make me wait until your Dad comes, will 
you, girl?” 

The gun slipped from Ruth’s fingers and 
clattered to the floor, The first color show- 


ed in her cheeks. “You—you’re going to 
give yourself up—to save the other man?” 
she stammered? “You’re going to do that?” 

“I’m guilty. ’Tain’t right to make the 
boy suffer.” 

“I didn’t think any man would do that,” 
she went on. “Why—you’re going back to 
camp—to die! You’re free now. Suppose 
they did hang the boy for letting you get 
away—do men—like you care?” 


His face wrinkled curiously and he fum- 
bled for a space at his torn, black shirt. 

“I guess, sometimes, when men like me 
are in a tight hole—we get to thinking, 
thinking pretty hard. I killed old Ted in 
self-defense, but the boys won’t believe 
that, and there’s no-one to prove it. Be- 
sides, you can’t blame them, either, ’cause 
Ted was one of them, and I was a stranger.” 


Already the sun had slipped behind the 
rise and the blue, cold shadows were creep- 
ing up from the dim canyon. A flock of 
bluejays scolded loudly about a tall pine 
near the door. The man watched them, 
dully, his head bent forward, his fingers at 
rest, and wordless. Ruth, her pulses gal- 
loping beyond any attempt at control, clung 
desperately at the table edge. 

“You—can take either one of the ponies 
—outside,” she wavered. “Better get away 
before Dad comes.” 

The man straightened. 
swered, simply. 
feet he stumbled slowly across the floor. 


An abrupt recollection flashed to Ruth’s 
mind and she put out an arm to his shoul- 
der. “You’ve never been down the trail 
before, have you?” she asked. The man 
turned and shook his head. 

“Then you can’t make it—alone!” Martin 
shrugged his big shoulders and went on 
out into the yard. Ruth followed. At the 
gate where both the ponies grazed he turned 
and faced the girl. 

“What you following for?” he asked, 
sharply. 

“You can’t ever make it to camp—alone,” 
she answered quietly. “I’m going along. 
We got—got to save the man, haven’t we?” 

For the moment Martin stood there, dumb 
with amazement; and then, with an angry 
sweep at his eyes he put out his hand. “God, 
but you’re a brave little woman,” he choked. 

They plunged straight from the yard 
into the deep, shadow-filled gully. Ruth led, 
guiding carefully around the sharp twists 
in the dim trail, avoiding the deeper ruts, 
fashioned by late cloudbursts, and choosing 
a single path out of half a dozen that seem- 
ed to radiate here and there like a veritable 
mystic maze. 

After an-hour’s ride they crossed a low, 
log-built bridge and she waited for the 
other to come up, while her pony drank 
deep of the swift-running stream. Where 
the canyon widened the moon flooded the 
trail in a wondrous silver sheen, 

“You’re—very quiet, little woman,” Mar- 
tin spoke up, breaking the silence that had 
lasted between them since the start. “Think- 
ing, are you?” 

Ruth looked up from the stream and nod- 
ded. “Just thinking how brave you are 
—and how cowardly I am,” she answered. 

But the man laughed. “Cowardly? A 
girl who can guide a man down these rocks 
—in the night—ain’t a coward, to my way 
of thinking.” He leaned forward, suddenly 
serious. “Did anyone ever call you that 
—a coward?” 

“Howard called me that!” came her reply. 
He raised a clenched fist and brought it 
down upon the saddle. 

“I'd of liked to have been around at the 


“Thanks,” he an- 


And coming erect to his 
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Old Gentleman, to conductor on London 
bus—Yes, I’m a regular customer of the 
buses now, but I laid the foundation of my 
fortune by saving bus fare. 

Conductor—Ah, but you couldn’t knock 
down fares now, sir—not with these bell 
punches and with all the spotters that the 
company sends around to watch you.— 
London Humorist. 





time,’ he burst out so earnestly that the 
girl drew back in amazement. Then they 
rode on. 

“Tell me about it,” he begged, urging his 
pony alongside of her. “Will you?” Ruth 
felt a strange bond of sympathy for this 
brave, unconcerned man who could ride so 
lightly, so carelessly to his death. 


“Howard and I were to have been married 

last week,” she began slowly, her eyes 
upon the pomy’s drooping ears. “I had all 
my clothes ready”—her mind raced back 
to the little dark bedroom of the shack in 
which the garments, all‘ white and fluffy, 
were still piled. “I was so happy—so fool- 
ishly happy. And then, one night Howard 
fell into a gully and tore his side terribly. 
He asked me to bind it up. The sight of all 
the blood and the dirt and the horrid 
wound sickened me. I fainted. When I 
awoke he laughed at me, and said I was 
a miserable coward. I told him te go away, 
and never, never speak to me again. I 
went back with all the pretty clothes—and 
cried all night.” 

Martin did not reply for an interval, and 
only the steady pound of the horses’ hoofs 
broke the silence. Then he looked up. 
“What was his name—his full name?” 


“Howard Blake,” she replied, and to hide 


the tears that forced themselves unbidden 
from her eyes, she urged the pony ahead. 
And the man followed, more slowly, while 
in his eyes there burned a strange light 
that did not dim for a long time. 

They were steadily ascending now, and 
the walk of the ponies became slow and 
monotonous. Sometimes, because of the 
towering walls, the canyon was shrouded in 
a deep, almost impenetrable gloom; and 
again, for stretches, the trail became vivid 
in the flood of moonlight. 

It was while jogging wearily through a 
dark cut, and chancing to glance ahead, 
where the trail swept out into the light, 
that Ruth uttered a sharp cry and reined 
in her mount. “Dad’s coming!” she ex- 
claimed. “He mustn’t see us. He—he 
wouldn’t understand!” And obeying her 
summons the man followed her quickly 
into the dense undergrowth that lined either 
side of the road. 

The approaching horseman jogged steadi- 
ly down toward them. In the shelter of 
the brush Ruth and Martin waited anx- 
iously. The father might have passed, 
wholly unsuspecting, had not one of their 
ponies stamped unexpectedly. 

Out on the trail the horseman reined in 
and his voice came in the silence. “Who’s 
there? Speak up!” 

Ruth’s trembling, numb fingers found the 
other’s arm, An age seemed to pass before 
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she dared breathe. And then came the 
shot, ringing like a bell from wall to wall. 
Martin lurched and swore. The girl’s heart 
took a sudden throb and threatened to stop 
beating. “You hit?” she choked, feeling her 
throat tighten at the words. 


“Just a bare scratch—on my arm—that’s 
all,” Martin returned. The horseman, evi- 
dently satisfied at the ensuing silence, rode 
on. Almost an hour the two waited among 
the deep shadows, speaking only in whis- 
pers, and then but seldom. Finally they 
made their way out and went slowly up the 
trail. The next hour dragged. Ruth’s poor 
little head and body began to ache and 
throb dreadfully. Somehow Martin seem- 
ed to lag behind more than usual, and to 
aid him, where the trail was faint, she held 
ber the pony and waited: 


Jith the slow passing of the weary, drag- 
Pe hours came the first faint tinge of 
daylight. Countless pink streamers came 
slowly upon the highest peaks, tinting them 
like fire. And yet, below them, in the deep 
gully the little stream roared steadily, 
swathed in an inpenetrable mist. 


When, half an hour later, they reached 
its level, she allowed her pony a rest and 
a deep, refreshing drink, turning to watch 
the man approach. An abrupt determina- 
tion came to her. “I think it would be 
better if—if I bound up your arm,” she 
declared, conscious that he swayed limply 
in his saddle. “I’m afraid the loss of blood 
is—weakening you.” 

“Do you—think you can?” he managed to 
return, faintly. 

In answer she slipped stiffly from the 
saddle, bent over the stream and wet her 
handkerchief in the cold water. Straight- 
ening, she started to bare his arm. Witha 
little choke in her throat she fell back. 
“Man, man!” she broke out, her pulses 
throbbing, her very knees weakening. “You 
said—it was only your arm! Look! Look! 
Your side a 

The man laughed in a pitiful, futile at- 
tempt to ease her fears. “It ain’t much,” 
he hurried, clapping a hand to cover the 
ugly, bleeding gash that showed distinct in 
the faint light. “Never you mind, girl. 
It isn’t pretty to look at, either. It’ll make 
—you sick.” 

The sight of the dripping bldod unnerv- 
ed her and she put out a hand to the saddle 
in order to keep herself erect. And yet, 
somehow, with almost unnatural courage, 
she managed to get his hand away, to bathe 
the wound and then to carefully, tenderly 
bind it up with torn strips of his shirt. 


When she had finished the man put out 
a timid, cold hand to her throbbing head. 
“You—you’re a bully—little woman,” he 
gasped, and his words served to strengthen 
her wondrously. 

They went ahead. The sun came higher 
and higher; the canyon walls grew more 
and more distinct. 

“Would—you mind _ riding—longside?” 
the man spoke up again at length. “Just 
keep—a hold on my arm, I’m a—bit dizzy. 
Funny, ain’t it?” 

Ruth obeyed, dumbly. And for a long 
time they went on and on, the trail steadily 
widening, until, finally, at a sudden turn 
the girl uttered an exclamation. “Look, 
look!” she cried. “Theve’s the camp! Don’t 
you understand? It’s the camp! We’re 
here, before sunrise!” 


Martin swayed drunkenly in his saddle as 
he lifted his head. But in his eyes there 
shone a great light. “You—you got me 
here—in time to save—the boy, didn’t you?” 
he whispered, hoarsely. “Just in time. He 
won't ever call you a—a coward—now, little 


woman—not now——” 
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“What do you mean?” she interrupted, 
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Here is one of the world’s’ largest chimneys. 
it is a part of the Anaconda copper smelter in 
Montana, and is 585 feet tall. It is claimed that 
if the Washington monument were dropped 
into this chimney it would entirely disappear. 





while he grew heavy on her arm. “What 
do you mean?” 

Martin groaned and toppled from his 
horse full across her saddle. Like a woman 
possessed she clung to him madly and went 
on. His lips were moving, and she bent 
down to catch the half incoherent words. 

“It’s—Howard Blake—you’ve saved,” he 
murmured, his thin, white lips smiling. “He 
was the man who—was watching me. I 
guess—we’ve got here—just in time——” 
His lips trembled and a curious little shiv- 
er traveled the length of his body. 


Looking up through her tears, with the 
body of the man held before her and drag- 
ging like a leaden thing upon her arms, she 
saw a crowd of men running toward her, 
and at their head, bareheaded, was Howard. 
She gasped a few mumbled sentences, and 
the fearful strain over, it was his arms that 
caught her as she swayed forward, and it 
was his eager, trembling words that rang 
so sweetly in her ears. 

“Brave little woman,” he said. 
bless you!” 


“God 


The Tipping Evil 

Speaking in Holyoke recently, an inter- 
national officer of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
union denounced the tipping custom as an 
evil that cheapens and degrades the trade. 
What he said was true, not only in its 
application to the barbers and their trade, 
but also in its relation to all other trades 
or callings in which tipping has found a 
place. In this land of freedom and equality, 
of wonderful resources and countless op- 
portunities, of generally high wages and 
certainly high prices for all kinds of serv- 
ices, no man or woman should be reduced 
to the necessity-of depending upon charity 
in the form of tips in order to gain a liveli- 
hood. 

The tipping system is out of place here; 
it is un-American, did not originate in this 
country and does not belong here. The 
sooner it passes away the better it will be 
for the self-respect of all wage-earners, and 
for a large part of the public, which, paying 
well for the service it receives, does not 
see why it should be called upon to make 
an additional gratuitous payment. 

The public itself is, of course, largely 
responsible for the growth of the tipping 
custom. It éncourages the custom by sub- 
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mitting to it. A false sense of shame, the 
fear of being regarded as a tightwad, im- 
pels many persons to give tips who are op- 
posed to the practice.’ In many other cases 
the tip-giving is a form of vulgar ostenta- 
tion, intended to give an impression of 
large wealth and boundless generosity. In 
some cases the tips undoubtedly are prompt- 
ed by a feeling of sympathy for a suppos- 
edly underpaid worker or a sense of ap- 
preciation of a service well performed, but 
in any case the wages should be such as to 
preclude these reasons for tip-giving. 

The public, however, is so generally com- 
mitted to the practice of giving tips that 
the custom probably will continue until it 
has been discountenanced and discouraged 
by the persons who-now are its beneficiaries. 
If the barber’s take the lead in abolishing 
the evil it will be greatly to their credit.— 
Springfield Union. 





THE MENACE OF BUREAUCRACY 


Bureaucracy fast is becoming the bane 
and menace of the government, and if such 
over-centralization be not checked and re- 
duced the day is coming when our case will 
be even as that of Europe today. It is 
encouraging to learn that President Cool- 
idge, realizing the imminence of this can- 
cerous danger and the inevitability of its 
noxious and destructive influence, is pre- 
paring to resist any further federal aid for 
the states. Too long has this development 
of an insidious and baneful system been 
permitted to go unchecked. It is responsi- 
ble for an army of government employees 
doing the work that of right should be done 
by the states; for interminable and obstruc- 
tive red tape procedure; for the diminish- 
ing privacy and initiative of the citizen. A 
strong central government is a phrase that 
sounds well, but the dangers of centraliza- 
tion are now too obvious to admit of any 
misapprehension as to their character. 


“Let Uncle Sam do it!” is on a par with 
“Let George do it!” We have been tricked 
into the habit of turning to the govern- 
ment for practically everything. The gov- 
ernment must help build our roads; it must 
tell us how to care for infants; it must 
supervise our habits and direct our morals; 
it must yield to the ululations of the re- 
formers and create bureaus for the correc- 
tion of everything that t ey say requires 
correction. To this end we must have bu- 
reaus and more bureaus, taking more and 
more men and women out of the fields of 
constructive business and industry. These 
appeals for new bureaus, sinister in any 
guise, affect many good citizens. 

Bureaucracy will not easily be checked 
or minimized; it is the child of political 
demagoguery and hectic reform whose self- 
ish interests are held in higher estimation 
than the general good. All power to the 
president in his arduous effort to scotch 
this serpent whose trail already winds 
through all the corridors of the nation’s 
public life and activities—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





“Is Mrs. Rise at home?” inquired Mrs. | 


Chatters, standing in the shadow of the 
doorway. 

“IT don’t know, ma’am. I can’t tell till 
I get a better look at you. If you’ve a wart 
on the side of your nose, she’s out.” 
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will by extending the subscription for one full year of any subscriber who sends us t 
by a remittance of $2. Credit on your subscription account cannot be 
account of any subscription sent in heretofore. 


Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


| 
The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. This paper at $1 a year is the biggest dollar’s value in the publishing | 
world today. It is one of the few papers of national circulation still te at the pre-war price. In recognition of this, many of our good friends | 
or new anor eran We appreciate and will recognize this good 

e names of two new yearly subscribers accompanied 

ae for a single new subscription; nor can cred 
Send $2 and names of two new yearly subscribers at once and get. your renewal free. 
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Perils of the Barber Shop 


After several weeks “of strenuous labor 
printing rejection slips for the annual del- 
uge of spring poems the poetry editor of 
the Pathfinder determined the other day, 
for the sake of a new experience and for 
presenting a little surprise to the office 
force, to journey downtown and get a 
hair-cut. True it is that we had had our 
hair cut once several years ago and were 
pleased with the sensation—after the job 
was over, but with time and strenuous labor 
and flowing locks we had lost the sensation 
and determined to try for it again. 

Nor were we altogether selfish in this 
truly heroic decision; for ever since our 
literary locks had begun to flow and curl 
so freely we had noticed rather a dis- 
concerted if not actually envious look in 
the face of our respected colleague, the bald- 
headed editor; sometimes he would-cast a 
longing glance at our luxuriant shock, but 
whenever the conversation happened to 
turn upon the subject of hair he would 
seem to get riled and would “scorf” and 
snap at us and as he turned around in his 
revolving chair we could see a red webwork 
like the canals on Mars spread over his 
usually shining pate, and as we witnessed 
this distressing sight a genuine ruth came 
rippling across from his pate to our heart 
and we resolved for his sake, at least to 
sacrifice our locks. 

Altogether we felt that we could afford to 
get a hair-cut; other men who worked less 
arduously than we did so quite often. So 
we loosened up the beeswax we had stuck on 
the seat of the editorial tripod to hold us 
in place until the paper was well under way, 
and we set out. 

We approached the sign of the red-strip- 
ed pole with a little trepidation, for on 
that other occasion we had had to endure 
a great deal of talking to; garrulity, loquac- 
ity seemed to dance from that knight of the 
shear$ at every pore. Sternly had we look- 
ed him in the eye as we sat down—for we 
had heard of barbers’ persistence—and an- 
nounced that we simply wanted a hair-cut. 
This silenced him for a short time, but it 
wasn’t long until he spoke up. Would we 
have a shampoo? No, we didn’t care for 
that, remembering the ease with which we 
could scrub our head at home. 

‘“Sea-foam?” said the cutter. No, we 
guessed not. Silence for a momentand then: 

“Your hair is falling out, you probably 
want it singed? I’ve tried it in hundreds 
of cases and never known it to fail.” 

“No, no,” we asserted emphatically. 

“Look,” he said with demoniacal persist- 
ence, roaching the hair from the corrugated 
marble of our brow, “baldness is creeping 
up on you. You don’t want to be bald, do 
you?” 

“No!” we thundered, intending the single 
negative to answer both questions. 

“Then you want it singed?” 

“No, no! You’re bald yourself. Why 
didn’t you singe your own hair?” 

That silenced him for a while. Presently 
he swiped his scented hand along our 
prickly face from chin to left ear. We 
felt that something more was coming; in 
the mirror we saw a smile of assured suc- 
cess pass over his face as he prepared to 
play his trump card. 

“Of course you want a shave,” 
nounced. 

“No,” we persisted doggedly, rather nest- 
ling down into the chair. 

“Don’t want a shave!” he exclaimed, again 
fondling our hirsute growth, “Why, sir, 
you need a shave!” 

“No!” we shouted, straightening up, “but 
we do want a hiir-cut !” And after that the 


he an- 








steely snip, snip of the shears was the only 
sound heard in the shop. 

Naturally when the time came for our 
next hair-cut we approached the scene of 
such an exasperating experience with some 
misgivings; but the sight of our frayed 
and gingerbread-colored locks in a show 
window mirror and the occasional taunt of 
some passer-by to “get a hair-cut!” urged 
us on with “curses not loud but deep.” 

But what was this? In front of the old 
stand where once we had seen the sign 
“Barber Shop” was something different. 
Alas for time’s changes! There in the 
doorway stood the loquacious fellow, but 
no longer a mere barber; he did not con- 
descend to belong to the class of “tonsorial 
artists,” several shops of which we had 
passed by preferring our work to be done 
by a barber. No, our man had aspired and 
in red and white letters announced himself 
as “Physiognomical Caterer.” Surely there 
would be an extra tariff on that title, and 
seeking a mere barber we turned into a 
back street. “Physiognomical Caterer” was 
really beyond our means. 

Ponderingly we walked along until we 
found a lonely shop which merely an- 
nounced “Hair-cutting Done Here.” Enter- 
ing we hastily buttonholed the barber and 
announced with a stare that would have 
done credit to the Ancient Mariner that we 
wanted a hair-cut and nothing else. In 
reply he stuck a card at us on which was 
printed the various things he could do, 
such as hair-cutting, shaving etc. Allah be 
praised! The man was dumb, and as he 
had to use both hands in polling our head, 
he could not even make signs with his 
fingers. 

Here was good fortune indeed, and we 
made no complaint when his scissors snip- 
ped a piece out of our left ear lobe and when 
he finally shaved off a seed-wart on the 
back of our neck. These were minor affairs, 
the contingencies that could not be avoided, 
and were more than overbalanced by the 
benison of a silent hair-cut. 





A GOOD WATCHWORD FOR ALL 
Do the day’s work.—President Coolidge. 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder sent to two different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address , 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


— Send meer At Our Risk — 
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American Needlewoman (,,22.) 
(Formerly American Woman) 


Mother’s Home Life (issues) Save $1.35 
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GENUINE TOYO PANAMA HAT’ 
/FOR. MEN, WOMEN 
Unbreakable. Canbe folded, put 
in pocket, silk ribbon and sweat. 
Sell Is as high as $5.00. $15.00 per 
dozen to agents. Send $1.50 for 


sample, state size. Money posi- 
tively refunded if not satisfied, 


H. & H. PANAMA HAT CO. 


Dept. A, 112-114 Wooster St. New York 
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TOBACCO HABIT 


MAKE wih QuiT vou 


Prot onty is tobacco filt sting to you to your loved ones, 
Ses a iaeer seems 
EASY TO QU 
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Write today for full remedy on trial. 
PERKINS CHEMICAL CO., 44-H St., Hastings, Nebre 


pr ig hte IS MISERY, 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noise 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and ape ped Head —s 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megap 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when estes 
is caused by Catarrh or a Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed  —. frome. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Unseen Comlorts** In- 
expensive. Write oy Booklet and my sworm 
e@tatement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
‘Suite 4, 70 Sth Avenue New York City 


SELL SHIRTS and OVERALLS! 


Work full or spare time. Big profits. No experience re- 
quired. Complete line of dress shirts Union-Made 
work shirts and overalls. Write today for free samples. 
THE NIMROD SHIRT COMPANY 
DEPT. ry 4712 N. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AND HAY FEVER 
Cc U R E Before 
You Pay 
I will send any sufferer a $1.25 bot- 
tle o T 4 HMI by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit cures 
send me §1. . ae ay pe yout se report cancels the charge. Address 


D. J. LAN Lane Bidg., ST. MARYS, KANSAS 


200 Sheets Fine Bond Paper and $ 1 
100 Envelopes in box postpaid 


Four line address printed on same free. 10c extra west of Mississippi 
HOLLEN 


BACK PRESS, Station B, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PATENTS Secured Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 


1864. Trade-marks registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St.. Washington, 337-8 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, 340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 


EXTRA MONEY Write showcards for us @ 


home. Nocanvassing. Write 
Kwik Showcard System, 66-Y Bond, hese tmarnan Canada 



































Find 5 Doll Faces 
Surprise Gift 


Yes! If you are observant enough and persistent enough 
to find five doll faces in this picture, you will receive a sur- 
prise gift and—in addition—our amazing offer to let you 
have FREE the famous big, walking, talking doll known as 
Mark each face you find with a pencil and mail 
the picture to me at once with your name and address, Just 
say: “Here is the solution to your puzzle. 
surprise gift and special offer on the wonderful doll.” Write 
today SURE! 


AUNT MOLLY, 


“Mary Lois.” 


And Get Our 


Send me your 





Dept. 413-A, SPENCER, INDIANA 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go inta all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 








Today when one starts out to buy a few 
parts to make a radio set the total cost is 
somewhat surprising; it does not take many 
apparently small items to figure up to a 
substantial sum. Yet, think of what one 
gets for one’s money. Twenty dollars seems 
like a large sum when it is paid out all in 
a lump but it would not take long to spend 
that much in other ways. Then, too, most 
of the material you have purchased will 
last almost indefinitely, with proper care. 
Tubes sometimes burn out, it is true, and 
batteries have to be replaced, but the cost 
is very little compared with service ren- 
dered. 


When you come to think of all the money 
and time it took to develop radio even to 
its present stage you must consider the 
cost of a radio set small indeed. It took 
a long time to bring reception up to its 
present standard. Not long ago only 
“spark” transmission was possible by wire- 
less. One of the first detectors developed 
was the “coherer,” a glass tube filled with 
metal filings. It was unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, and means were sought to better 
regulate the high frequency current pass- 
ing through the detector. It was found 
that certain mineral elements permitted 
the current to pass in one direction more 
readily than in the other and that contact 
between a metallic point and a crystal or 
between two crystals made a good rectifier. 


Later Marconi introduced several types 
of rectifiers—the magnetic detector, tikker, 
tone wheel and electrolitic rectifier. Then 
the two-electrode vacuum tube was invent- 
ed by Dr. Fleming. The Fleming valve, as 
it was called, consisted of a plate and fila- 
ment. When the filament was lighted neg- 
ative current passed from the plate to the 
filament but not in the other direction. The 
third element, the grid, was later introduc- 
ed into the tube by Dr. De Forrest. This 
step made possible all the wonderful 
achievements which rapidly followed. A 
peculiar whistling sound produced by the 
new tube-led Maj. Armstrong to investigate, 
with the result that by the use of grid and 
plate coils the well known “feed back” was 
accomplished, making it possible to ampli- 
fy the original signals many times. It is 
this regeneration feature which makes it 
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possible today for a person to receive 
radio programs hundreds of miles away 
using only one tube. Audio frequency and 
radio frequency amplification followed, 
then the “reflex” system which uses the 
same tube for both audio and radio fre- 
quency amplification. 





When building a vacuum tube receiving 
set or buying one ready made the question 
arises as to what kind of tubes to use. 
Tubes are mainly divided into two classes— 
those using storage battery and those using 
dry battery. The storage battery tubes gen- 
erally are more efficient—at least they give 
greater audio amplification. Some fans ob- 
ject to the use of a storage battery because 
they say it is a bother; unless one owns a 
battery charger and has electric current 
handy the battery has to be taken to a 
garage every so often and recharged. The 
purchase of a storage battery and charger 
adds so much to the initial cost. of a receiv- 
ing set that many fans give up the idea and 
go in for dry battery tubes. Dry batteries 
are less economical but they are easier to 
handle, are clean and they do not take up 
as much room. Also most dry battery 
tubes consume less amperage than wet bat- 
tery tubes. 

Some tubes are better detectors than 
others, some better audio frequency ampli- 
fiers and some better radio frequency am- 
plifiers. So when building a set don’t fail 
to provide proper sockets for the tubes you 
will use for the particular requirements of 
the set. Some tubes are interchangeable as 
far as socket is-concerned, but then another 
problem arises: Will the rheostat be suit- 
able for either dry or. wet battery tube? 
Further information about tubes will be 
given next week. 


Radiograms 


Fans are reminded that by an act of 1912 
unauthorized persons disclosing intercept- 
ed government messages may be fined not 
over $250 or imprisoned not more than 
three months, or both. Violations of this 
regulation lately have been brought to the 
attention of the bureau of navigation. 


Radio engineers of the General Electric 
Co. have developed a vacuum tube radio 
transmitter greatly improving the sending 
of wireless fog signals from lightships and 
lighthouses. The new tube set, it is said, 
is safer and much simpler to operate than 
the spark sets heretofore in use for this 
purpose; also signals are clearer and bet- 
ter toned. The latest type of XL filament 
tube made the results possible. 
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tunity. 
none! 
one year. 


One 
Moment! 


Just look over these popular 
magazine offers. Only one glance 
is necessary to convince you this 
is a great money saving oppor- 

Lower prices—there are 
All subscriptions are for 








Christian Herald 
The Pathfinder 


$2.25 





McCall’s 
Farm & Fireside 
The Pathfinder 


$1.65 





Youth’s Companion 
The Pathfinder 


$3.00 





Capper’s Weekly 
The Pathfinder 


$1.25 





Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 


$2.15 





Normal Instructor 
The Pathfinder 


$2.75 





Farm & Fireside 
People’s Popular Monthly 
The Pathfinder 


$1.25 





American Magazine 
The Pathfinder 


$3.35 





Tri-Weekly Constitution 
Capper’s eekly 
The Pathfinder 


$2.15 





Etude Music Magazine 
The Pathfinder 


$2.50 





Woman’s World 
Farm & Home 
The Pathfinder 


$1.35 





Tri-Weekly Constitution 
The Pathfinder 


$1.65 





MicCall’s 
Christian Herald 
The Pathfinder 


$3.15 





Modern Priscilla 
The Pathfinder 


$2.15 





People’s Home Journal 
American Neediewoman 
The Pathfinder 


$1.90 





The Best Opportunity 








its combinations. . .° 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1924. Much of the best territory still un- 
assigned. Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 











National Republican 
The Pathfinder 


$2.15 





Woman’s Home Companion 
The Pathfinder 





People’s Popular Monthly 
Capper’s eekly 

Farm & Fireside 

The Pathfinder 


_$2.35 
$1.95 





Review of Reviews 
The Pathfinder 


$4.00 





New Offers, New 


Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


F‘eatures, E:asiest 











Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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American Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion 
The Pathfinder 


$4.10 





The following may be added to any club 


Country Gentleman 


Ladies’ Home Journal - $1.00 
Saturday Evening Post $2.00 


- $1.00 





Ifyou wish a 3 years’ subscription to Path- 
finder add $1 to the price of any club. A 


5 years’ subscription only 


$2 additional. 








Pathfinder Publishing Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Newspaper Views 


Sharon Herald—Of course Americans 
trust in God. You can tell by the way 
they drive. 














Birmingham News—The man who most 
loudly cusses crooked officials most adroit- 
ly dodges taxes. 


Pittsburgh Sun—Roll your own verses. 
Here’s the makin’s. Freeze, sneeze, knees, 
wheeze, trees, breeze, lees, honey-suckle and 
columbine. 





Washington Post—The cold for which 
Mr. Coolidge took chlorine gas wasn’t in 
his feet. 





Schenectady Gazette—A third party may 
be necessary. No two platforms could be 
jong enough to contain all the grouches, 





Columbus Dispatch—Dr. Eliot, we notice, 
has revised his five-foot shelf to include a 
bank book. This addition gives him a well- 
balanced library. 


Lafayette Journal and Courier—Anyhow, 
we hope Andrew Mellon will keep right on 
writing scenarios for congress. 





Kansas City Star—lIt is said that the fa- 
ther of the saxophone was the father of 
li children, So it was self-defense after all, 


Vindicator—Why 


Winton do so many 
organizations “vote tc support the 18th 
amendment”? We thought the constitu- 
tional amendments were already law. 


Dayton News—A seer says there will be 
no world peace until 1945. Probably he fig- 
ures Henry Cabot Lodge will be too old to 
obstruct it by that time. 


Washington Post—In their zeal for na- 
tionalization of mines, the Socialists evi- 
dently overlook the need for nationaliza- 
tion of minds. 





saltimore Sun—A boy is just a layer of 
curiosity surrounding an appetite. 


Toledo Blade—Seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year is enough money to pay 
a congressman who couldn’t earn that much 
‘out of office. 





Detroit Times—A jazz band is a group of 
citizens who are paid for playing static. 


Syracuse Post-Standard—The Democratic 
presidential list in brief: McAdoo, Ral- 
ston et Al. 





Toledo Blade—Five children in a flivver 
and one dog in a limousine is about the 
way it runs. 





Lafayette Journal and Courier—Many a 
public man swells mightily at the thought 
th lat his country is calling him, until he 
finds out what the country is calling him. 





Jersey City Journal—An _ undesirable 
alien is one who criticizes the country as 
harshly as good Americans do. 


Eugene Guard—The case is desperate. If 
somebody doesn’t care for the poor Ger- 
mans quickly, the rich Germans may have 
it to do. 





Owensburg Inquirer—One of the saddest 
sights of nature is a Smart Aleck of 18 
trying to give the impression that he is a 
hard-boiled egg. 


Boston Herald—As a failure prohibition 
Stands side by side with matrimony, the 
U.S. A. and human life. 





Boston Transcript—There is said to be 
continued demand in this country for $30,- 
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000-men, nothwithstanding the fact that 
so many 30-cent-men are willing to tackle 
the jobs. 





Wall Street, Journal—Good idea to stop 
all business for two years prior to a presi- 
dential election to avoid the possibility of 
scandal. 





Asheville Times—There is such a thing 
as a man being too loud to fight. 


Toledo Blade—Methuselah, 
known, never 
glands. 


as far as 
monkeyed with monkey 





Columbia Record—One trouble about the 
Far East is that it isn’t far enough. 





THE DICTATORSHIP OF A FEW 


A bloc of a few radicals dominates senate 
action, decides what legislation shall be en- 
acted and what shall “pass by the board.” 
They call themselves Republicans. As often 
as otherwise they vote with the Democrats, 
They are not entitled to associate with } 
either, on merit. These radicals in congress 
defy all self-respecting, honorable citizens 
of the United States. They are entirely 
willing to sell their birthrights “for a mess 
of pottage,” to betray their constituents 
for even less than “30 pieces of silver.” 

If the Republican party had real, up- 
standing leaders it would not permit these 
radicals to pose as Republicans. For fear 
of losing the comparatively few votes that 
these masquerading Republicans control or 
influence, the Republican party tolerates 
them, giving them every opportunity to 
work their vengeance on millions of peo- 
ple who believe in righteous government, in 
honest policies, in decent politics. Sooner 
or later these false Republicans will wreck 
the party in which they pretend to claim 
membership but which they stab at every 
opportunity. These masquerading Republi- 
cans have made of the senate of the United 
States, once dignified and respected, some- 
thing that merits all the condemnation that 
is passed upon it by loyal American citizens 
everywhere.—Florida Times-Union. 





TIME WILL TELL 
Would I were young again, sighed he: 
One knows so much at twenty-three, 
And the world is bright and hope’s alive, 
And one knows so little at forty-five. 
—New York Press. 








Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, 1 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. I 
have given it’ to a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 


to eighty years old, and the results were the same 


as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
“Home Treatment’’ for its remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn't that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don't delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 











Leg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the lightest, 
support made. 

ft contains no rubber, and is wash- 
able, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 
to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
464 Washington &St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Fish Bit Q sscen like on Py wolves, an 


sh Lure 
Best Fish Bait ever pet i you fon 
pulling them out. , SS FREE 


introduce 
my new fish and an traps. Write me today. 


“e004 000% © OO Oo 


coolest, cheapest and best 








or MAY 


J.F.Gregory, D-107, Lebanon, Mo. 
FEVER Treatment 

mailed on trial. State which 

you want, If it cures send $1; 


AS I H MA if not, don’t. Write today. 


Address W, K. STERLINE, $17 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O. 


TOBACCO 2: Or Snuff Habit 





ed Or No Pay 


dors dete pre dere et Full treatment 
$ Sen pthing dit fae, Ud by 
Sorat Hermie Co ; dapeden te Co. T. 41 sed by 


3 ALESMEN-POwerrut SPECIALTY. Will furnish 
peeuive evidence salesmen making $20 to 50 
daily. Standard Radio Co., Desk G, Cedar Rapids, lowa 











thousands now in use everywhere. 
finest needle, see far or near, 


gold-lettered Spectacle Case FREE. 
will bes Sent you at once on 10-day free trial. 


Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day free trial. 
return them and there will be no charge. 





—SPECTACLES FREE! 


ON TRIAL 


Send No 
Money! 


Let me send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a pair of my ney’ ‘True Fit’’ Shell Rim Spectacles. 
These splendid Glasses will enable anyone to read the smallest print, thread the 
and prevent eyestrain or headaches. 
you are amazed and delighted, and think them equal to glasses sold elsewhere at $15.00, 
don’t want to keep them, return them and there will be no charge. 
Just send your name, address and age on the coupon below and spectacles 


CUT AND MAIL TODAY 
MADISON SPECTACLE CO., Room M S 523, Station C, Chicago, Il. 


— — «<= = «= «as ee | 
If I like them I will pay $3.98. f not, I will 
Ge ccestarcisconstets ° RGB inc caveds<e 
ee er gind Gisenakasban ahegtacheAdewiehes a R. F. D. No «ss 
Cat Ga dan sanntiensock ap eqekinnd Didieteacens iecinphkanne aéteeea ee vc cccctcedcscesse cedcvadhevntve 












Hundreds of 


If after trying them for 10 days and nights 
send only $3.98. If you 


Send no Money! Pay no C. O. D.! Beautiful 
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50 Y) Y New 
j AK Puncture-Proof 


PUNCTURES 





—2 Proved Success 


A new Puncture Proof inner tube has been 
ang invented by Mr, Milburn of the Milburn Punc. 
47 ture Proof Tube Company, Chicago. In actual 
Y test it was punctured with 500 nail holes with- 
out the LOSS OF AIR. This amazing new inner 


tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles; elim- 
inates changing tires and makes riding a real pleasure. It's 
a PROVED success. Many users have run over 20,000 miles 
without removing a tire from the wheels. 


These wonderful, no-trouble, puncture proof inner tubés cost 
no more than ordinary tubes and Mr. Milburn wants agents 
everywhere to help him introduce them. 


Car Owners Wanted 


—to demonstrate and take orders for this wonder tube. Interests 
everyone immediately. Automobile owners buy on sight. It makes no 
V aifiercnce what car they drive or what tires they use. Our salesmen are 
coining money on our “DIRECT FROM FACTORY” scheme of selling. 
Absolutely no competition. We control all basic patents. No capital re 
quired to start. Previous selling experience not necessary. 


Earn $5,000 to *10,000 a Year 


Earn $5,000 to sain yearly or more. Get into er for yourself. Sell Milburn 
Puncture Proof Inner Tubes. Every car owner is a prospect. Your field is unlimited. 
Get in while it is good. Be independent. Find out all about it now and get started at once. 
Then you will be ready to make big money when the heavy selling season starts. 


Free Tube! 


Special Free Tube Offer 


Send coupon or write today for special free tube 
offer and further details. References: Indus- 
trial State Bank of Chicago, National Bank of 
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Read what these 
men Say: 


DB. Cooper—‘“‘I have made 
$5,000 mites with my Milburn 
Puncture Proof Tubes and 
bave not as yet removed a rim 
er casing and my casings are 
in excellent condition.”’ 


MR. A. J. HANSEN 


a/ Sales Manager 
336 West 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dear Sir:—If the money-making opportun!!) 
is as big as you claim, I am interested in ¢e! 
ting the facts, so that I can get a share of t 





J.C, Jerves—‘‘I sold 50 Mil- the Republic, Chicago, Baker State Bank of profits selling Milburn Puncture Proof Tubes 
Se pe Seer eee Chicago. Don’t hesitate. Fill out the coupon Without obligation send me information abo 
“38 nd d it in or write d d d commission and- FREE TUBE OFFER TO AGENT> 
Chas. Cayton—“'I sold twelve and sen in and send name an 


tubes yesterday in 10 minutes.’ 


&. S. Knapp—*'My first few 
hours out | sold eight tubes, no 
trouble at all to sell them. The 
most wonderful tube on the 
market today, I think. 1 am 
hoping you will give me ,the 
agency for a big territory.’’ 


D. Edelere "I have driven 
seventy-five nails in one of the 
3028 tubes end twenty were 
ke ee It has gone above 


we will send you all details. 


This is your opportunity. So don’t delay. J 
Address N 


A. J. HANSEN | 


MILBURN PUNCTURE f Address 
PROOF TUBE CO. 


336 W. 47th St. Chicago 
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